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“ Boil It Down” 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down. 
Make it short and crisp and snappy, 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter, 
Boil it down. 
Fewer syllables the better, 
Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain; express it 
So we’ll know, not merely guess it, 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings, 
Boil it down. 
Skim it well, then skim the skimmings, 
Boil it down. 
When you’re sure ’twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence into, 
Send it on, and we’ll begin to 
Boil it down. 


Will you not, dear reader, from this on, 
when you take your pen in hand to write to 
that very interesting church paper of yours, 
please ‘‘boil it down’’??—The Methodist Re- 
corder. 





A Handicap for Chinese Students 


The poor physical condition of most of 
the students is another hindrance to 
their progress, and necessitates many 
days of absence from classes. Having 
been accustomed under the old Chinese 
system of education to commit to mem- 
ory what was written, many of the stu- 
dents, who enter an institution of for- 
eign learning where they are required 
not to memorize but to reason out the 
cause and effect and to give explanation 
for all that they do, find the work ver 
hard upon them physically. Their abil- 
ity to think and reason has been dwarfed 
by their previous training, and the tran- 
sitional period of their mental readjust- 
ment is a great strain upon their weak- 
ened constitutions. One might ask, 
‘*How have their constitutions become 
weakened?’’ By the use of tobacco and 
by the conditions under which they have 
studied. In the Chinese schools the 
have sat at their books from dawn until 
dark and read far into the night, seven 
days a week almost the whole year 
round, without physical exercise or 
proper ventilation. Consequently, the 
physical condition of many of the most 
diligent students is most deplorable.— 
Walter N. Fong, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


The New Birth Illustrated 


The editor had preached one morning 
in one of our suburban churches on, 
“Thou art not farfrom the kingdom of 
God.’’ He undertook to define carefully 
those persons who had a good right to 
consider, by their thoughts, affections and 
activities, that they were in, and not out 
of the kingdom. At the close of the 
service a man of years came forward, 
and with much feeling said, ‘Pastor, 
ou took me in this morning.” Upon 
urther conversation at a later date, it 
appeared that the man had been for 
years, an interested but silent inquirer 
after the truth as it is in Jesus; that 
radually he had let go of prejudices and 
ound his problems answered one by one, 
until he himself felt that he was a Chris- 
tian. He was taken on probation and at 
the end of six months came into the 
church, and for years has been one of 
its most generous and loyal supporters. 
Upon one occasion he said to the writer, 
“*T was ten years in being converted, and 
did not know it until you demonstrated it 
to me that Sunday morning.” 

‘Marvel not,” said Jesus, ‘‘that I said 
unto thee, Ye must be born again.” 








While the fact is conceded, leave the 
method and time of the new birth to God. 
—Zion’s Herald. 





We must be here to work; 
And men who work, can only work for men, 
And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 
Humanity, and so work humanly, 
And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls, 
As God did, first. 
—Mrs. Browning. 








Attention Librarians! 


Files of The Congregationalist running 
back 40 years or more. How much are 
they worth to you? Address, quickly, 
“*S.,” care The Congregationalist, Boston. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








BRIGAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. * Sus- 
tafus chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
tye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


e . 

Jentributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
Ww. HALL Ropgs, 7reasurer. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


gi MUEsOAy, BoaRD oe Commrastonans 3 FOR Poumtex 
I88ION8, Congregatio use n. § 
Wiggin, Treasurers Jonn G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchast Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relati to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clar¥, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Wi: ton Choate 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese: Bestn 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parso: 8. 
. Richards, D. D., : 


Secreta meritus; Char » 
East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, lli.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
gatio! House, Boston, Mass. ; v. H. H. Wikoff, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
tarie 


+ 


Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8S. F. W! 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Le tional House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J i. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

lissionary sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by a “a riations from the 
Busioess Department. All con’ utions from churches, 





Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





y is and individuals go directly for mission- 
ba Bag at 
Business 


Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The ionalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and 7 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 








Open Positions for high grade men. Clerical, ex- 
ecutive and technical. Send for listand plan. Address 
— Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York 
City. 


Wanted, Christian woman to aisist in minister’s 
home. Wanted for her life as well as assistance. 
Address, with full particulars, H. O., 32, The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Pipe and Reed Church and Chapel Organs. 
Several good instruments for sale which we have taken 
in exchange. Send postal card for list. Estey Organ 
Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Semmit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 
1,200 ft. elevation. One of the finest, heaithiest loca- 
tions in the State; open fireplaces; 125-foot piazza; 
tennis. Terms, $6 to $7. ‘telephone. Guests desired. 





Companion. An American lady desires a position 
as companion for an invalid, or as companion and assist- 
ant for a lady living alone. Best of references given 
and required. Address W. X., care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 


Our Organization of 12 offices and 350 people can 
find the ty opportunity for you. Positions paying 
1,000-$5,¢ now open for Salesmen, Executive, Cler- 
cal and Technical men. Write us today. Hapgoods, 
Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Golf, tennis, etc. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 


Rhodesia. A Congregational minister over five 
years in Rhodesia wishes to arrange an exchange with a 
minister in America for a few months, commencing 
about May next year. Futher particulars on applica- 
—_ to Rev. J. R. Truscott, Gwelo, Rhodesia, South 

rica. 


Wanted. Buyer for well-established wholesale house 
in Western manufacturing city, 820,000 stock Iron Pipe, 
Pumps, Iron and Brass Fittings, Beltings, Packings and 
General Mill Supplies. Manager recentiy died. Fine 
business oo ty forright man. Address Box 308, 
Dubuque, Io. 


trac 

resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of patients. 
Address 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted. On a farm, eleva- 
tion 1,200 feet. Fine views of New Hampshire moun- 
tains. Pure spring water and good drainage. 
table, fresh fruits, vegetables, exgs, cream and milk in 
abundance. Six large, airy rooms with comfortable 
beds. Large, shady yard. Two miles from station. 
Free transportation. One and a half miles from village. 
Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt. R. F. D., No. 2 


A Middle-aged Man and Wife, without a 
family, obliged to leave a city ministry, because of the 
broken nervous condition of the wife, wish to corres- 

ond with a Christian party desiring a quiet California 

ome, with a perfect climate, the best of water and 
abundance of fruit and ee who is willing to 
have money match physica oe and care. Address 
“R. K. L.” 32, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 





Those attending the Bible Conference Insti- 
tute at Revere Beach this summer can have rooms and 
board in the Institute Building and in the “ Dewi 
Memorial” at reasonable rates Special rates for 
to ministers’ families. The Boston Evangelical Insti- 
tute opens the middle of September, and fits for all 

of Christian work. There have been 22 places 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that have no candidates 
Cones in the school. Address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Re- 
vere, Mass. 





and sells the books of all other publishers as 
treasury is entirely separate from 


‘its own. Its 
well ag its ent to which, however, 
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ministers or their widows. 
Fund and current use, 
bequest. President, 
v. Wm. A. Rice, 

.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 
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BosSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander Mck 
urer, Geo. SN Secre , Rev. 


man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solici 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
No. 609 Gongregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D.; 
Secretary; v. Joshua Coit, urer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the usetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Gongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BoARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
wal vicisity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
Ghurehesand Suuday Sch Binge! Seton and its saburbe. 

urches and Sun ools in Bos jw 5 
oh: TL Rutan, Pres. C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; 


Charles ; 6. George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
MAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tions House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 


607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 


urer: L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Ir 1s CAMPING-OUT TIME.—Maine and New 
Brunswick offer unusual opportunities. In the 
cycle of the seasons the ideal camping out time of 
year has arrived, and hundreds of parties have 
already taken to the deep woods of northern Maine 
and New Brunswick where nature has bestowed 
her wildwood charms most lavishly and where out- 
ing parties are sure of finding plenty of camp sites 
exactly to their liking. People who have tried it 
say there is no kind of an outing that comes up to 
camp life in the wilderness. It offers the freedom 
of the great cool woods; it includes the delights of 
canoeing on lake and stream and sylvan-bowered 
brooks; it brings the best of fishing to one’s very 
door; it puts one in close camera touch with big 
game in its native haunts; and besides all this 
there is the ecstacy of wholesome outdoor living, 
and the invigorating, strengthening, rejuvenating 
results which come with it. There are never any 
dull days with such an outing; there is no such 
thing as monotony, for no two days are passed 
alike; each has its own haps and mishaps, its own 
delights and adventures; even the scenery, al- 
though it is always woods and water, water and 
woods, is ever changing and ever new—a pano- 
ramic treat which certainly knows no superior in 
all the world. Men, women and whole families 
from all parts of New England and even more 
distant points make Maine and New Brunswick 
their mecca during the camping season. A great 
many of them come early in August to avoid the 
swelter of city life and “rest up’’ beneath the grate- 
ful umbrage of the woods. Others plan to come 
late in August or early in September, when the warm 
days and clear cool nights afford ideal atmospheric 
conditions and when the early changing of the 
foliage illumines the deep green of the forest with 
tints of rare and spectacular brilliancy. With a good 
guide to look after the general work about camp, 
tent life entails no drudgery or hardship on the 
vacationist. Women and children enjoy the tramp- 
ing and canoeing quite as much as the men do, and 
it is just as splendidly beneficial for them. At 
times, it seems almost like the working of a miracle 
to note how fathers, mothers and children who go 
into the woods with pale faces and weary mein 
come out a few weeks later as brown as the pro- 
verbial nut and brimming full of the spring and 
elasticity of new life. Yet this isthe sort of miracle 
that the Maine and New Brunswick wilderness 
works almost invariably on those who seek rest and 
recreation within its confines. In the latest edition 
of the guidebook, “ To Hunt and Fish,” published 
by the Maine Central Railroad, is printed a great 
deal of information of special value to prospective 
campers. Other publications issued by the same 
eompany gives lists of guides, etc. A copy can be 
had for the asking by writing to F. E. Boothby, 
G. P. A., Portland, Me., and inclosing ten cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 


SCENES OF THE FAMOUS SAGUENAY RIVER AS 
VIEWED FROM THE DECK OF A RICHELIEU AND 
ONTARIO NAVIGATION Co. LINER.—For mile after 
mile the course of the steamer lies between moun- 
tains whose towering sides are covered by virgin 
forests, where the sound of the ax is unknown, 
where mankind has never trodden, and where there 
is never a sign of a human habitation. And yet it 
is this primitive state that adds to the beauty of the 
trip: the silent bosom of the waters, broken only 
by the passing steamer or the occasional bateau 
of the Frenchman sailing majestically down the 
stream with the tide, the single white sail giving 
it the appearance of some ponderous bird, the mel- 
iow tones of the boatmen as they croon those old 
songs that have made their race famous re-echoing 
softly from the hillsides; the deep shadows cast 
upon the dark tide by the overhanging cliffs, the 
sun-kissed summits of the slopes, inducing a feel- 
ing of restfulness that is exhilarating in the ex- 
treme. At every turn the eye is greeted by some 
new and unexpected beauty, each separate and dis- 
tinct, yet harmonizing in such a manner as to add 
to the general effect and baffie description. 

CAPE TRINITY 

On and on the journey continues, the surround- 
ings growing more and more impressive until the 
climax is reached, when the steamer glides around 
a projecting mass of rock more formidable in ap- 
pearance than any yet encountered, and, creeping 
slowly into a tiny bay nestling peacefully in the 
shadow, brings one face to face with the most im- 
posing spectacle on the entire river, and which for 
grandeur and solemnity has few rivals in the world. 
There, but a few yards away, stretching upward 
into the air until it seems as though the summit 
must pierce the blue sky above, the crest reaching 
outward until it overshadows the boat and threat- 
ening to crush it like a shell, is Cape Trinity. Two 
thousand feet in height, the dull hue of the massive 
pile of granite is unbroken not even by the pres- 
ence of so much as a lichen, while vegetation turns 
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in despair from this formidable monster. The mas- 
sive mountain, towering upward in majestic splen- 
dor, the unfathomable depths of the dark tide, 
whose chocolate tinge, gained among the hemlock 
roots of the rocky fastness further up, has made 
the stream famous, the intense silence, broken 
only by suppressed exclamations of wonderment 
and delight on the part of those about you, form a 
scene no other will ever replace.—Len. G. Shaw, in 
the Detroit Free Press. 


THE Hor WEATHER TEST makes people better 
acquainted with their resources of strength and 
endurance. Many find they need Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which imvigorates the blood, promotes re- 
freshing sleep and overcomes that tired feeling. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 

156 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Pilgrim Press ifsst3is sue 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Educational 


Slaw FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Franci sco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT U. Fisk & Co. 











THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 80, 1905. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


f litt e 
Te Apply to Prot. C. 0. DAY. 








HARTFORD (22ers 
THEOLOGICAL 
Specialization in each | Depart. SEMIN ARY 


Religious Peda 
Sept. 27, 1905. ago8?., eae DEAN. 





THE THEOLOCICAL DEPARTMENT 
2 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 


Offers exceptional opportunities for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who 
desire to lay a broad foundation for the work of 


teaching. 

ae sighty-fourth year begins September twenty- 
eight 4 

or information address THE YALE Bevieert 
SCHOOL, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 





541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BIBLE Traixtve SCHOOL 


For Circular of General Information address 
WILBEBT Ww. WHITE, President. 


Chicago Theological Seminary, 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for College men. Admits stu- 
dents of all denominations. Courses in Science of 
Preaching, Missions, Sociology, Pedagogy, Psycho!l- 
ogy. Music. Affiliated schools for Germans, Scandi- 
navians and lay workers. Address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


73d year opens Sept. 20th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. oe TH, Dean, pioemaiaoned Ohio. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, GILMANTON. 


Gilmanton Academy, “"N*n°” 


Thorough preparation, for the lending cotheges and tech- 
nical schools. Elective courses. fusic. Elocution. 
Physical Training. Located on high ground overlooking 
world-famed mountain and lake country. $400. 











NEw HAMPSHIRE, KINGSTON, 


SANBORN SEMINARY 


Kingston, New Hampshire. An endowed school 
with superior facilities. Location unsurpassed for 
pene ig Fits for say comses or technical 
school xXpenses very. m 

i Z. WILLIS KEMP, PH. D., Principal. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 
Normal Classes. 


Boston, Mass. 
Circular on request. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


BATION, ASS. A college preparatory school for 
ris. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass. 50th vear, The Rt Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton. D D., LL D.,. Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron: * The best investment I have ever made | 
was the placing of my sons in your school.” Address: 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 


Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Craduate Department 
. *hilosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNkE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 
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RIDGE 


NY of (ole) B 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school Phough it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word aud picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 64th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasion and athletic 


| grounds. For ag cota ue, address JOSEPH H. 


ER, L. H rincipal, Easthampton, 
Mass., Box 1650.3 ° 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
Riding. 

Mrs.E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Pria., Lowell, Mass. 


Massac HU! SETTS, “BRADFORD. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY irot.?frou Boston. Cox. 


lege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 


~— for = school graduates. Twenty-five acres 

grounds. gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
4 n Spplication. Misa LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cl pa radford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY 1to2a Year 


An endowed institution with exceptional equipment 
in laboratories and gymnasium. 
Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful 
and homelike residence. Peas furnished and 
cared 7“ Terms $150-19 

AMES F. Bu a= - A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


| For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 


20 year. College Preparatory. General and Spe- 
cial courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory 
work. Gymnasium, field sports, ete. Permanent home 
for girls if needed. Illustrated booklet free. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
Feutt OF MUSIC bay ty 9 


ou. aa George W. pipe tamed es 
The Leading Conserbatory in Ameri 
sition, Voc: natand Instrumental Music “ander the > best 
masters in class or private lessons. 

Address Ralph L. Flanders, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 
“oe that make it an extraordinary school. 
he hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeep- 
tng. Lessons in Sewing. Cooking, Dress Cutting. Home 
Sanitation, Conversation and Walking—all without extra 
cost. Special advantages in — and Art. 10 miles 
from — Phy catalogu 
- BRA GDON, “Principal. 


“MASSAC HUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


For Boys and Young Men. Great Barrington, Mass. 

A Home School among “ the Berkshires,” preparing for 
College or Business. Pupils are members of Principal’s 
family, and receive constant personal attention. Right 
habits and manly, Christian character are the chief aim. 
Pupils carefully selected and number limited. C ourses 
of study not rigid, advancement depending on student’s 
ability. Good gymnasium and ample facilities for all 
outdoor games and sports, under careful supervision. 

Address +z. J. v AN LENNEP, Principal. 


MAssac HUSETTS, WOLLASTON. 





Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Mass. Six miles from Boston 
Fine suburban estate, near Quincy Bay. Ample Grounds. 
Outdoor sports. Buildings attiactive and homelike. 
Regular and graduate courses of study. Advantages 


| in Art, Music and Language. College preparation and 


certificate. Prospectus, 
HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc. D. 














An endowed institution. 








THE INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
of the City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


will open at 53 Fifth Avenue, New York, on October Il, 1905 
Established for art, not for profit. Its 
teachers, selected from the best in Europe and America. 
give a thorough, all round musical education. 
full information mailed on application to the Registrar. 
MR. L. E. BERGER, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Its purpose, to 
Prospectus, giving 

















CONNECTICUT, OLD LYME, 


BOXWOOD MANOR SCHOOL 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
IDA LOUISE TBRSSTTS, Principal. 





WEI RMONT | 


VERMONT, MIDDLEBURY. 


Middlebury College 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
Chartered 1800. Graduated its first class 1802. 
Liberal courses in Science and Arts, 
To the student who must make his own way or whose 


parents must make sacrifices to give him an education 
this college offers generous financial aid. 





aer “RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 1802. Healthfu? 
avd beautiful location. Fine new dormitories. 
College Preparatery and Genera) Courses. A high 
rade schoo! for boys and girls of moderate means. 

For particulars address 
Rev. LyMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 








OHIO 


Learn Telegraphy & R.R. Accounting 


$50 te $100 per —_ eg Ho geevay our graduates 
under bond. You don’t pay us util you have a position. 
Largest system of telegraph schools in America. En- 
dorsed by all railway Officials. Operators always 
in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 


Cincinnati, O.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; Atlanta,Ga.; 
La Crosse, Wis.; Texarkana, Tex.; San Franeisco, Cal. 


100 NEW SONGS in 


YOUNC PEOPLE’S SONCS OF PRAISE 
30 cents per copy, by mail; $25.00 per hundred. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago and New York. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 








CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’¥. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan, 
William Waldorf Astor, 


James Stillman 
Moses Taylor Fyne, 


ony A. C. Taylor, S. S. Palmer, 

O. Mills, William Rowland, 
Robert F. Ballantine, : wend R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. Bogue 
is ig F. Baker, Cleve and H odge, 

R. Holden John L. Riker, 
pg x Peabody, Daniel 8S. Lamont, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, Henry Hentz, 

D. H. ae, oF H. Van R. Kennedy 
Robert C. Boyd; Archibald D. Russell, 
A. G. Agnew, P. A. Valentine, 


Edwin S. Marston. 


—— 
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Event and Comment 


O WE see ourselves as Dr. Dawson 

sees us? This question will be asked 
of themselves by many as they read his 
message to the churches 
of America on another 
page. Is the awakening 
which he and some of us have seen or 
felt the precursor of the rebirth of ideals 
in American life, of the emergence of a 
spiritual passion which would bring all 
men and every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ? If that passion 
is really kindled in the heart of Christ’s 
church, then it will be natural for a will- 
ing response to be made to Dr. Dawson’s 
appeal to set apart one day for the con- 
summation of the unity of all the churches 
in a general act of prayer, of confession 
of sin and need, and of dedication to bet- 
ter service for Christ. It seems to us 
that the choice of such a day should be 
near to the date of the Interchurch Con- 
ference on Federation, in which repre- 
sentatives of many Christian bodies will 
assemble in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, next November. 


Is the Kingdom of 
God Coming Nigh 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S speech 

at Chautauqua and Secretary of War 
Taft’s speech at Manila have revealed 
in clearest outline the 
policy of the Adminis- 
tration toward San Domingo and the 
Philippines. In conserving the Monroe 
Doctrine, and with it the future of re- 
publicanism on the two American con- 
tinents, we may frequently, hereafter— 
so the President thinks—have to step in 
and play the role of elder brother with 
countries like San Domingo as they be- 
come involved financially or embroiled 
with European Powers, our administra- 
tive skill and financial and military re- 
sources standing between them and their 
creditors or intimidators, aiding them in 
escaping from their peril, and leading 
them in due time to a secure place in 
credit and exemption from fear of con- 
quest. Nothing could be more explicit 
than the President’s pledges of amity 
toward the Latin American countries that 
only for reasons like these will the United 
States interfere with their autonomy, and 
then as a friend and reformer.-——Secre- 
tary Taft in Manila, addressing a native as- 
sembly, brought a message from the 
President assuring them that the United 
States was acting as a trustee until ade- 
quate preparation for self-government 
had been shown. Mr. Taft also an- 
nounced that a popular assembly would 
be summoned in April, 1907, providing 
insurrection did not recur. One of the 
most significant speeches in Manila dur- 
ing the past week by visiting Americans 
was by Hon. Bourke Cochran, a bitter 
anti-imperialist hitherto, who seems to 


The Nation a Trustee 


have experienced a change of heart since 
seeing Manila and consulting with the 
Roman Catholic officials there. 


HE WEALTH of our country is 
greater than ever before and is 
rapidly increasing. Probably there never 
saeiaibebenctid has been a period when a 
iether larger proportion of the peo- 
ple were engaged in gainful 
employments. The prospects for the fu- 
ture so far as they can be forecast are 
reassuring. The wheat, corn and other 
cereal crops, taken together, promise to 
be the greatest of any year in our history 
and there is a market for them all at 
remunerative prices. The basal condi- 
tions of prosperity are in the agricultural 
products. The demand is also constant 
and great in all lines of manufactures. 
With such conditions it is a cause for 
serious reflection that the great mission- 
ary societies of our denomination—home 
and foreign—are handicapped by heavy 
debts. The Home Missionary Society 
closed its fiscal year $180,000 behind. 
The American Board and the American 
Missionary Association are approaching 
the end of their year with grave appre- 
hension that they will have to carry heavy 


‘burdens of arrears into the next year. 


Their prosperity in their work, strangely 
enough, is one reason for their anxiety. 
It behooves every Congregationalist to 
consider prayerfully whether he has taken 
his share of these burdens, and if he has 
not to lose no time in doing so. Other- 
wise prosperity will become to him a 
curse instead of a blessing. ‘‘ Beware 
lest when thou hast eaten and art full 
and all that thou hast is multiplied, thou 
forget the Lord thy God.” 


URING the last three years, accord- 

ing to the report of the collector of 
the port of New York, 1,932,934 steerage 
passengers embarked from 
Europe for that port. Last 
year 812,870 foreigners came 
into the United States, of whom more 
than two-thirds were males, 549,100. These 
figures suggest the magnitude of our 
problem—to assimilate this vast army 
arriving annually and make them accept- 
able citizens. Nearly one-third of all the 
new arrivals remain in New York State, 
eighteen per cent. of them all go to Penn- 
sylvania, seven per cent. to Massachu- 
setts and seven per cent. to Illinois. The 
Interior and Western states, whose pop- 
ulation is mainly agricultural, get a very 
small proportion. The great states of 
Texas and Kansas last year received less 
than 3,000 each, while 280 went to Okla- 
homa, 440 to Georgia and 85 to South 
Carolina. The great masses of these im- 


Our Immigra- 
tion Probiem 


migrants settle in the cities on or near 
the North Atlantic seaboard. Mr. John 
Willis Baer, in the Christian Herald; sug- 
gests an international conference to deal 
with this question, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various governments di- 
rectly concerned. He says truly that the 
problem of distribution of these new 
comers is not to be easily settled at the 
seaport where the immigrant lands. It 
must be handled at the port of his de- 
barkation. The future of these millions 
is the concern of the peoples from whom 
they come, as well as that of the nation 
of which they expect to become citizens. 
Their own welfare and the well-being of 
the country of their adoption is of world- 
wide interest, and it could surely be pro- 
moted through such a conference as Mr. 
Baer suggests. 


O WHAT extent do Congregational 
theological seminaries recruit the 
ministry of Congregational churches? 
In response to in- 
Our Seminaries’ Serv- ( yiries we learn that 
ice to our Churches during the last five 
years, 1901-1905 inclusive, six of our 
theological schools have furnished 309 
ministers now serving as pastors or act- 
ing pastors of our churches or as foreign 
missionaries, an average of 62 each year. 
Of these 117 came from Chicago, 59 from 
Yale, 58 from Hartford, 42 from Oberlin, 
17 from Andover and 16 from Pacific. 
We have not received figures from Ban- 
gor, Piedmont or the Negro colleges 
which have theological departments. 
These institutions graduate, possibly, a 
total of from ten to twelve students an- 
nually. It is safe to say that not more 
than 70 ministers per year are furnished 
to our churches at home and abroad by all 
our theological schools, a number far less 
than the denomination requires to make 
good the losses by death and other causes. 
It should be said, however, that some of 
the seminaries do a considerable service 
for other denominations. Yale Divinity 
School during the five years has gradu- 
ated 57 men who are serving churches not 
Congregational, and Hartford 23. Yet it 
is evident that all these schools could 
be made of much greater value to the 
denomination if the churches would go 
to work in earnest to find and send \to 
them men with gifts and consecration 
promising large usefulness in the min- 
istry. 


HE PERIL of large gatherings of 

Christians of whatever name, whether 
legislative like a Presbyterian General 
Assembly or advisory like 
a Congregational National 
Council, is that they will 
waste time and lose opportunity—time 
that is too often given to mere eloquence 


The Evils of 
Mere Eloquence 
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and gratulation, and opportunity for reg- 
istering verdicts on issues of the hour— 
ecclesiastical and ethical. The Watchman 
feels thus about the recent International 
Baptist Congress in Lendon. Admitting 
that a World’s Baptist Alliance was 
formed, it nevertheless thinks that more 
should have been done. For instance, 
collective Baptist sympathy with English 
Baptists resisting the present Education 
Act could have been expressed in such a 
way as to make the King and his Minis- 
ters know what one section of the Chris- 
tian Church thinks of a most divisive 
and unjust measure. The crisis in France 
over Church and State and the persecu- 
tion of Baptists in Russia furnished an 
opportunity for another deliverance re- 
asserting the fundamental principle of 
Baptist polity; and the Peace Confer- 
ence between Russia and Japan gave a 
splendid opportunity for a deliverance on 
peace which was not utilized—so thinks 
the Watchman. There is far too much 
talk for talk’s sake at many ecclesiastical 
gatherings—that might just as well be 
admitted. 


HE MOST influential lay-preacher in 

this country, or in the world for that 
matter, today, is the President of this 
nation. His address 
last week to a vast 
company of constitu- 
ents of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union and miners from the anthracite 
coal mines of Pennsylvania was a splen- 
did preachment on the virtues of temper- 
ance, sobriety, thrift and obedience to 
duty. To representatives of organized 
labor present he made it clear that his 
confidence in trades.unionism wisely led 
and obedient to law had not abated. 
Cardinal Gibbons was present and also 
spoke fine words tending to exalt in- 
dustry and sobriety, and pleading for 
adequate respect for labor and for cordial 
relations between capital and labor. It 
has been most fortunate for the Catholic 
Church in this country that men like 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, 
and Bishops Spalding and Conaty have 
kept it so near the masses’ aspirations 
for social betterment, and have inter- 
vened at times to save society from peril 
by the use of their oflicial power in in- 
ducing evolution rather than. revolt. 


President Roosevelt 
Preaches Temperance 


ROM the days of Bishop Cheverus, 

first bishop of Boston, down to the 
present, men of French birth have adorned 
the Roman priesthood in 
this country, and pre-emi- 
nent among these in the 
length, range and importance of his serv- 
ice to the church always will be the 
prelate, Placide Louis Chapelle, who died 
last week in New Orleans, of yellow fever 
which he contracted while serving his 
brother-men as a guide and pastor. His 
record as rector of a leading church in 
Washington, and then as bishop coadju- 
tor, bishop and archbishop in succession 
of a minor field in the Southwest, led up 
naturally to his appointment as arch- 
bishop of New Orleans by Leo XIII., 
one of the most important sees of the 
Church in this country. His long experi- 
ence in Washington with diplomats, his 
knowledge of the Spanish-American type 
of mind, and his sanity and suavity con- 
spired to make him the natural choice of 


Archbishop 
Chapelle Dead 


the Pope when selecting an apostolic dele- 
gate to deal with problems of reconstruc- 
tion in Porto Rico, Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines after we took possession. Heand 
his friends claimed for him success which 
called forth gratitude both from the Pope 
and President McKinley. Itis too early 
yet probably to pass judgment on his 
record in this important post, but there 
is no question that he made enemies in 
Manila among the friars. 


UNDAY in England is steadily be- 
coming less a holy day and more a 
holiday, as is apparent to those who fre- 
quently visit that coun- 
Lord’s Day Observ- try The most effect- 
ance in England P 
ive promoters of this 
change are the railroads, which advertise 
cheap week-end and Sunday excursions 
from one end of the land to the other. 
Seaside resorts swarm with Sunday vis- 
itors, and some of the most attractive 
rural districts are overrun with mobs 
from the cities. Golf links, motor cars 
and bicycles are doing their share in 
banishing the old time quiet Sunday. It 
is becoming, also, more and more a work- 
ing day. Railroad employees are losing 
their rest day, keepers of inns and multi- 
tudes of others who cater to the peoples’ 
pleasure. Dr. R. F. Horton, preaching 
on this subject recently, attributed the 
decadence of England in large degree to 
the custom of visits away from home 
over Sunday, by which religious duties 
are escaped by an ever-increasing num- 
ber who must still be called Christians, 
though recreant to the spiritual ideals of 
the Lord’s Day. He said, however, that 
the Sabbath cannot be kept by law, and 
he had no confidence in the value of such 
laws on the statute books. The promi- 
nence of England among the nations, he 
said, had been largely due to the self- 
imposed religious observance of Sunday 
by the people. 


UNDAY is not looked upon by Euro- 

peans or Asiatics as most Americans 
look upon it, hence Norway used the day 
on the 13th for a decisive 
favorable referendum on 
the great national issue 
—separation from Sweden, and the Peace 
Commissioners at Portsmouth arranged 
originally to hold sessions on that day. 
From mixed causes it was finally decided 
not to meet then, but the original plans 
reveal the point of view. The Russian 
commissioners worshiped in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church, which, judging 
from descriptions, must be of a High 
Church type and not unlike the Orthodox 
Greek Church in its emphasis on ritual; 
and the Japanese Minister to the United 
States and Peace Commissioner, Mr. 
Takahira, with one of the Commission’s 
secretaries visited wninvited a Christian 
church in Kittery, Me., attended the 
Christian Endeavor meeting and listened 
to the evening sermon. The Russian 
commissioners are said to have had a 
surprise when the collection was taken 
up. They paid the indemnity due the 
Lord. It is a fact strikingly confirmative 
of the common assertion that ritualistic 
Anglicanism or Protestant Episcopalian- 
ism is strongest in its appeal to the 
feminine portion of humanity and that 
it has no positive attractions for men, 
that the congregation with which the 
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Russian commissioners worshiped num- 
bered eight men and over one hundred 
women. 


T THE BURIAL of a business man 

of great popularity and much civic 
worth in Minneapolis last week, the 
eulogist said this 
of him, which de- 
serves to be pondered: 


A poet ut heart, he came wholly under the 
influence of nature and imbibed a dominating 
sense of the supremacy of law. The founda- 
tions of his character were thus laid in eter- 
nal principles. These principles shaped and 
controlled all his future years. Out of them 
grew the philosophy which governed his busi- 
ness career. That philosophy was that a call- 
ing, to be essentially moral, must be essen- 
tially productive. No enterprise which did 
not meet this condition appealed to his mind 
or enlisted his capital. Every business ven- 
ture which was offered him was put through 
this spectrum, and he accepted none which 
did not refract honesty, usefulness and pro- 
ductiveness. In his business code there was 
no chapter on how to get rich quick. Nor had 
he any pessimism about properly conducted 
enterprises. He believed that capital wisely 
planted and carefully cultivated would grow, 
and in many directions he made it grow. But 
he believed in no fairy wand of fortune. He 
had studied the plodding industry of nature 
and knew that she never reaped where she 
had not sown. 


The trouble with many persons today is 
that they expect something from noth- 
ing, and believe that the moral law will 
somehow or other forego the certitude 
of operation which is seen in the world 
of nature. 


A Business Man’s Ideal 


ORTSMOUTH, N. H., and its makers 
of history should not hide Ports- 
mouth, Eng., where British and French 
Pe Wan admirals and sailors have 
ngio-rrench been fraternizing heartily, 
Friendship =~ nor obscure the profound 
significance of the unprecedented recep- 
tion given to French naval officials in 
London last week by members of Parlia- 
ment and representatives of the British 
Ministry in Westminster Hall. Never in 
all the long centuries of their mutual re- 
lations—of necessity important, owing to 
propinquity, if nothing else—have rela- 
tions between England and France been 
closer or more prophetic for humanity’s 
future good than they are now. It is 
very clear that France is turning slowly 
but surely toward Europe’s great repre- 
sentative of<@emocracy under constitu- 
tional monarGhical form and away from 
Russia, where the autocratic principle 
rules and will for some time to come. 
Essential agreement on a foreign policy 
in Europe, Africa and Asia between Great 
Britain, France, Italy, the United States 
and Japan will make the early years of 
this century of signal importance to civ- 
ilization; and toward this end the world 
is drifting with more rapidity than Rus- 
sia or Germany can contemplate with 
complacency. 
ECRETARY OF WAR TAFT was 
guest of honor ata dinner given by 
Archbishop Harty of Manila last week, 
the archbishop being 
an American born 
and American bred 
prelate whose love‘and life—he says—are 
pledged to the Filipino people and 
‘their glorious development under Amer- 
ican administration.” Secretary Taft in 
his speech made clear just what President 
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Roosevelt’s attitude toward the Roman 
Church is. It is one of fair play, a square 
deal, doing by them as he, a Protestant, 
would like to be treated in similar cir- 
cumstances. As for the closer relations 
between the Papacy and the National 
Government now, Mr. Taft showed how 
inevitable they were, because they meant 
taking over from Spain responsibilities 
in countries where ties between State and 
Church had—under American rule—to be 
sundered that. under the Spanish régime 
were close; and in doing this of course 
negotiations between the Pope, his apos- 
tolic delegates and the priesthood on the 
one hand and civil officials on the other 
were inevitable. Mr. Taft, who has done 
more of this negotiating than any other 
man, does not hesitate to say that his 
new duties have proved pleasant and that 
in fact he has come to have ‘‘an almost 
episcopal feeling’’ as he goes about his 
work, so much has he seen of the Roman 
Church. 


HOSE WHO believe that the Chinese 
are savages,*pure and simple, should 
note the action taken by the Chinese 
merchants and the Chi- 
Antl-Opium Agita- nese Reform Associa- 
tion in Australia : mea ay’ 
tion in Australia in re- 
gard to opium. The Chinese merchants, 
who are the chief distributors of the 
drug, are displaying the greatest earnest- 
ness in endeavoring to secure legislation 
in the Federal Parliament to prevent its 
introduction for smoking. They have 
not hesitated to ask, and to secure the 
aid of the Labor party, though that party 
is zealous to exclude them from Aus- 
tralia. They have obtained help from the 
Protestant churches and also from Cardi- 
nal Moran, the head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Australia. Not only are 
they willing to forego the profit they 
have been making by the sale of opium, 
but also to bear the expense of medical 
treatment for the victims of the opium 
habit. When will Christian churches see 
a deputation from brewers and distillers 
begging them to prevent the consumption 
of alcohol, solely on the ground of its in- 
jury to the best interests of the commu- 
nity? 


ONFORMING to Sweden’s stipula. 
tion, 320,000 out of Norway’s 450,000 
voters went to the polls last Sunday, and 
with a unanimity surprising 
Norway Votes + the national leaders voted 
for Separation . P 
in favor of separation from 
Sweden, thus ratifying the position taken 
previously by the national legislature, 
which verdict Sweden declined to accept 
as authoritative. This is not an unpre- 
cedented proceeding, for the referendum 
principle was worked effectively by Ca- 
vour and Louis Napoleon in bringing 
about the detachment of the Italian 
States from Austria and their co-opera- 
tion with Sardinia. As a method, it 
makes the way easier and less irritating 
for the nation from which divorce is 
sought to have the verdict directly from 
the people rather than from their rep- 
resentatives, executive or legislative. 
Evidently the separation is to be brought 
about with a minimum of friction and 
least impairment of the permanent in- 
terests of the two Powers and Denmark 
in the face of envious Russian and Ger- 
man ambition.. Policy dictates retention 
of the monarchical principle for a time by 


Norway, although the people. are quite 
ready for a republic—ready to create it 
and competent to work it effectively; 
but another democratic state in Europe 
just now would not please Russia or Ger- 
many. 

ROROGATION of the British Par- 

liament has given the Ministry a 
breathing spell again, freed from sharp 
face-to-face criticism from 
the Opposition, during 
which they may discuss the wisdom or 
unwisdom of policies internal and for- 
eign that impend. The legislation of the 
session of any importance is imcluded 
when the Aliens Law, the Unemployed 
Bill and the Scottish Church Bill are 
mentioned. The latter we refer to else- 
where in this issue. Like the United 
States, the kingdom has found it im- 
perative to insure its own continued 
health by more careful scrutiny of would- 
be citizens.——While in Italy Roman 
Catholics, with permission of the pope, 
have recently thrown their strength as 
electors in favor of conservative forces in 
the state and against the Socialists, re- 
cent elections in Germany have revealed 
the Clericals and Socialists as allies 
against the Liberals, who have suffered 
marked reduction of political power as 
the result of the combination. 


Foreign Affairs 





Will It Be Peace 


Of the conference between Russia’s and 
Japan’s commissioners at Portsmouth cer- 
tain facts are clear; and not a few tenden- 
cies and currents are by no means easy 
to discern or define in a clean-cut way. 

It is evident that Russia’s commission- 
ers are more fully empowered to act and 
decide by themselves the great issue at 
stake than are Japan’s representatives. 

Russia’s commissioners profess to be 
entirely willing to make public the full 
text of all documents brought before the 
conference and to give a publicity to all 
that is done from day to day, a policy, 
which Japan’s representatives true to 
their racial habit and—it must be said— 
also more in harmony with precedent of 
previous conferences of the kind, do not 
favor. Moreover they say that Count 
Cassini—the then Russian Ambassador— 
in negotiations with the Minister from 
Japan, Mr. Takahira, relative to this con- 
ference insisted that there should be a 
maximum of secrecy during the confer- 
ence. M. Witte now thinks otherwise, 
and so far as possible in informal ways is 
departing from the spirit of the compact 
agreed upon at the first session, while 
still conforming to the letter of it. 

This compact as to secrecy requested 
by Japan is responsible for the fact that 
there is no official statement of Japan’s 
terms formally presented to Russia on 
the 10th about which the public opinion 
of the world may debate, pending the 
commissioner’s decision. There is an 
Associated Press summary of the docu- 
ment presented by Japan which has the 
weight that attaches to that news-dis- 
tributing organization’s long and varied 
experience, and in this case particularly 
weighty because of its known friendly 
relations with Russian state officials. 
According to this authority Japan’s 
terms are not as moderate as we had 
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hoped they might be and if insisted upon 
in extenso to the last by Japan can hardly 
fail to make the conference abortive. If 
some of the alleged terms—such, for in- 
stance, as the limitation of the develop- 
ment of Russian naval strength in the 
Pacific—were only named to be used as 
pawns in a diplomatic trade, then through 
such concession it may be easier to induce 
Russia to accept those propositions most 
humbling to her and most fundamental 
in Japan’s policy—come peace or come 
prolonged war. These are cession of 
Saghalien and payment of an indemnity 
or anything which is its equivalent in 
fact, providing under another name it 
proves an easier stipulation for Russia 
to concede; and there is reason to believe 
that Japan of its own initiative has made 
the way easier by just this device. 

As we go to press the consensus of 
opinion at Portsmouth among high-grade 
journalists present, and among the Rus- 
sians who will talk, is, that public opinion 
in Russia and in Japan is such -that 
Russia cannot accept and Japan cannot. 
recede from the propositions of payment. 
of indemnity, and that after comparison 
of views on causes and misunderstand- 
ings leading up to the war and the pos- 
sibility of concessions on minor stipula- 
tions of the twelve made by Japan, and 
after due regard to the peace sentiment 
of the world and especially President 
Roosevelt’s interest in settlement of the 
war, the commissioners will find that 
diplomacy has failed, and that war must 
be resumed. If this prediction comes 
true, it will be due in large part, we are 
convinced, to a revival of hope in Russia, 
that military success, at last, awaits her 
under Linevitch; and to a conviction on 
the part of the Czar that the severity of 
the Japanese terms has crystalized the 
national consciousness in favor of war 
as over against ‘“‘peace with dishonor.”’ 

On the other hand, it still seems im- 
probable to us that the conference could 
have come into being without a very 
genuine desire on each nation’s part for 
peace, or that it would have been begun 
had not Russia known, in essence at least 
what she would have to concede; and M. 
Witte’s acts and words in Paris and his 
closeness of touch with the world’s bank- 
ing houses, even at this hour, seem to 
point to preparedness for ultimate sur- 
render on the matter of indemnity. More- 
over, it stands to reason that, whatever 
the ultimate purpose of either Power, and 
however near agreement they might 
really be at the beginning, a seeming 
strife must be put up for reasons of pol- 
icy, to salve the wounded pride of the 
vanquished Power and conserve the repu- 
tations and future authority of her 
diplomatic representatives. 





Archbishop Ireland has been credited with 
the saying that the Y. M.C. A. is the only 
Protestant organization which the Roman 
Catholic Church envies. The well-known 
Paulist, Rev. J. A. Doyle, in a letter to the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Convention last 
week, also commended in highest terms the 
type of institution which the Y. M. C. A. rep- 
resents, and proceeded to add—which is sig- 
nificant coming from a priest—‘“‘ It seems al- 
most criminal to put up ostentatious, expen- 
sive churches unless with it or before it we 
proyide for the growing boys an assembly 
hall, gymnasium or reading-room. If we take 
care of the young men of this generation, the 
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fine cathedrals and the glorious churches will 
come in the next.” 


A Year of Scottish Free Church 
History 


Rather more than a year ago a few 
British judges sitting as law lords in the 
House of Lords decided that the Scottish 
Free Church, by its union with the United 
Presbyterian Church and its consequent 
modification of» credal statements, had 
forfeited title to all its endowments. 
Church, manse, college; missionary, sus- 
tentation and educational funds contrib- 
uted through more than sixty years of 
voluntary and splendid service, all were 
adjudged the property of less than thirty 
small congregations and their ministers. 
The decisions of the Scottish courts 
were overridden, and one of the greatest 
forces of English-speaking Christianity 
seemed reduced at a stroke to a dis- 
organized poverty. 

For three groups of Scottish Christians 
the year bas been a test and revelation of 
character. The United Presbyterians, 
robbed in a moment, as it appeared, of 
the dowry and equipment of the bride 
whom they had chosen, have shown a 
quiet loyalty and helpfulness which has 
been above all praise. The legal Free 
Church, or ‘‘Wee Frees,” as they have 
been called, have not made so good a 
showing. The victory is theirs and they 
have not borne themselves with modera- 
tion befitting great responsibilities. It 
put into their hands weapons of offense 
which they have not hesitated to use in 
evictions of congregations from churches 
in which they and their fathers had wor- 
shiped, seizure of funds which they had 
not the men or machinery to handle, and 
threats of pushing their claims to the 
complete impoverishment and stoppage 
of work of those who not long ago were 
their brothers in the Free Church. 

As for the Free Church element in the 
United Free Church, under the leader- 
ship of Principal Rainy and others, it has 
shown a dignity and courage, a sense of 
its great mission outweighing its wrongs 
and a determination to go on with its 
work, with or without its inherited en- 
dowments and machinery, which have 
won the admiration of all. It has 
given the world, indeed, an example of 
the heroic Christian faith and life, which 


seemed to have been banished from our. 


comfortable modern life to the fields of 
martyrdom in China and the home mis- 
sion fields in the hard places of our West. 
And the example has had a tonic effect 
upon Scottish Christianity which must 
long endure, to its immeasurable deepen- 
ing of faith and uplifting of ideals. The 
whole Church must look to these Scottish 
brethren in their year of trial as leaders 
in qualities in which all Christians must 
desire to shine. 

The situation created by the British 
law lords a year ago was plainly intoler- 
able, not merely for the churches which 
were stripped and the churches which 
were suddenly overloaded with endow- 
ments beyond their power to use, but for 
every church which, feeling the breath of 
the new knowledge, might desire to mod- 
ify its doctrinal position. The decision 
left every religious body in Great Britain 
with a loosened hold upon its temporal- 
ities. It was plainly intolerable that 


funds left for special uses should be | 
turned aside to the support of a remnant > 
or the propagandism of its special tenets. 
And the sight of Christians evicting 
Christians from church buildings and 
using the promise of an unearned wealth 
to win adherents grew a scandal beyond 
bearing. 

The British Parliament has intervened 
in a bill, which puts the whole question 
into the hands of acommission. The Le- 
gal Free Church is to be amply endowed, 
up to or beyond the measure of its ability 
to use the funds. The number of adher- 
ants at the time of the union is to deter- 
mine the ownership of local property. 
Not less than a third of the members 
then enrolled can turn out the majority 
of a congregation. Funds are to be kept 
to the uses for which the doners designed 
them. And, by way of rider, the power- 
ful Established Kirk of Scotland is to 
have freedom to change its creed without 
endangering its hold upon its property. 
So ends, we hope, a chapter of church 
history which has brought scandal and 
reproach upon many, but has also vindi- 
cated the courage and unselfish devotion 
of the disciples of Carist by the example 
of a despoiled but patient and cour- 
ageous Church which in its trial has 
never for a moment lost sight of the 
world-wide work to which it has been 
called. 





The Blessing of War 


‘‘Unrighteous and cowardly peace,’’ 
said President Roosevelt, ‘‘may be worse 
than any war,’’ and he added that right- 
eous peace ‘‘can often be obtained only 
at the cost of war.’”’ While negotiations 
for peace between Russia and Japan are 
going on here in New England, we should 
not forget that the prevalent judgment 
of Americans is that Japan was forced in 
justice to herself and not less in the in- 
terest of humanity to enter on this war. 
Her greatest victory, if she is to gain 
what she has been fighting for, is yet to 
be gained, and within our own borders. 
It is to be the surrender by Russia of the 
objects for which she undertook the war 
—the giving up of the Chinese territory 
she had seized and of her assumption of 
control over the destinies of the East. 

If Japan wins in this contest for peace 
at Portsmouth what she has justly fought 
for in Manchuria and in the Sea of Japan, 
her great sacrifice will be rewarded and 
she will have done a great and lasting 
service to mankind. No interest in pres- 
ent discussion concerning peace should 
obscure the fact that a vast price has 
been paid by both nations for a peace 
that will be found righteous and will en- 
dure; and no triumph of diplomacy de- 
serves applause which does not contribute 
to secure that peace. 

In this connection the words of Rev. 
Dr. J. H. DeForest are as true ag force- 
ful. A missionary of the American Board 
in Japan, he has been, by permission of 
the Japanese Government, going with its 
army in Manchuria in the interest of the 
Y. M. C. A. He visited the recent bat- 
tlefields, spending several days in Port 
Arthur, at Mukden and Liaoyang. He 
concludes a thrilling description in the 
Missionary Herald of what he saw in 
these places of the awful destruction of 
war with these impressive words: 
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Why did God, the Father alike of Japanese 
and Russians, permit these hellish onslaughts 
and this waste of precious life? To this the 
whole Old Testament and evolutionary history 
give one suggestive answer—no people has 
ever risen to be a nation without being in- 
volved in war. A stern conflict, demanding 
sacrifice even unto death, tends powerfully to 
awaken religious feeling. The love of right- 
eousness and justice, the hatred of tyranny 
and slavery, these are powerful feelings that 
have been elevated and purified by the sword. 
‘*My sword is bathed in heaven,’’ says the 
prophet. ‘‘The sword is the soul of the 
Samurai,” says Bushido. Sherman said, 
** War is hell,” and that is true; but none the 
less may that other side be expressed, that in 
the upward progress of the race war has 
brought about the priceless blessings we 
have! Blood is the price of liberty and 
knowledge and progress. So when I stood 
over these places drenched with the blood of 
warriors, I knew that these unbroken victo- 
ties of Japan would deepen her love of liberty, 
would bring new light and knowledge and 
rights to the millions of China, and would 
also aid the great Russian people to wrest 
from despotism their rights. I knew the war 
would be the means of making a new bond of 
respect between the East and the West, and 
that it would cause a rapid growth of a better 
international law and a wider spirit of brother- 
hood. And I took off my hat before the 
temporary tombs of the soldiers of Japan, 
believing that as our forefathers fought and 
died for a larger manhood, so these had fallen, 
not only that Japan might be saved from 
Russian arrogance and aggression, but also 
that in the providence of God the whole East, 
nay, the whole world, might progress in right- 
eousness and peace. 





Why Not a New Home Week 


Might it not be desirable by way of 
variation to substitute some year for Old 
Home Week a New Home Week? Of 
late considerable—though none too much 
—attention has been paid to the old home. 
It has been reconstructed in fancy, stand- 
ing under the maples or the elms apart 
from other dwellings; the life that went 
on under its lowly roof has been duly 
pictured forth and many helpful lessons 
drawn from it for today. It is well thus 
to stir the fountains of memory and of 
sentiment but may it not now be time 
to shift the emphasis and take the di- 
mensions of the new home, the home 
formed yesterday, last week, last month, 
or any time during the last ten or twenty 
years? 

Relatively few homes are established 
today on distant hillsides. Modern brides 
and bridegrooms prefer to make their 
nesting places closer to the highways of 
human life and so thousands of new homes 
have sprung up in village, town and city. 
Let the governors of the commonwealths 
then, set apart say some bright days in 
October for a New Home Week, when 
the grandparents shall pack their valises 
and pay a visit to their children and 
grandchildren. Let the latterextend due 
courtesies in the form of excursions to 
parks and places of historic and present- 
day interest. The visitors would doubt- 
less find many unfamiliar conveniences 
and adornments in the new home, but let 
them also note its spirit and atmosphere. 
Then, after a sojourn of proper length, 
let the old people go back to the farm 
after breathing on the new home the 
benediction which loved and honored 
grandparents always leave. 

If such a week were instituted it would 
be in order for the pulpit, platform and 
newspapers to discuss the character and 
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problems of the new home. Does the 
father care as much for it as he does for 
his lodge, or does the mother bear its in- 
terests on her heart as she does those of 
her club? Are parents as ready to as- 
sume the responsibilities of parenthood 
as they were twenty-five years ago? Are 
the old-fashioned virtues of frugality and 
thrift cultivated still? Does the scale 
according to which the table is set and 
the wardrobe provided bear the right re- 
lation to the yearly income? Is hospital- 
ity today perfunctory and ostentatious 
instead of being simple and genuine as it 
used to be in the old home? Does the 
conversation deal chiefly with money and 
what money brings, and is the attitude 
toward other homes considerate and 
charitable instead of being harsh and un- 
sympathetic? 

The new home might be judged from 
still another standpoint. Is the family 
government in the hands of parents or of 
the children? Are the latter, even when 
their parents are wealthy, being taught 
the regular performance of certain tasks 
and instructed how to make each his own 
helpful contribution to the ongoing of 
family life? Are the ideals held up in 
the new home, those that make for the 
development of the mind, the heart, the 
conscience and the will? Are the parents 
giving their children any adequate idea of 
God, Christ, duty, the soul, the hereafter? 

Perhaps it will be profitable still fur- 
ther to extend the range of inquiry about 
the new home. How about the home 
formed out of elements alien not only to 
New England traditions, but to American 
ideas? The unprecedented number of a 
million immigrants thus far this year 
means that hundreds of thousands of new 
homes will soon dot the land, composed 
of persons who have never comprehended 
the message of Plymouth Rock or of 
Bunker Hill. What more can be done to 
make these new homes sources of biess- 
ing to the nation and not fountains of 
uncleanness and poison. 

Such are some of the uses to which a 
New Home Week might be devoted. 
Others will suggest themselves as the 
subject is pondered. We confess that we 
are not absolutely confident that the gov- 
ernors of any of our commonwealths will 
act immediately upon this suggestion. 
But it is one which may be carried out in 
the spirit, if not in the letter, to the in- 
estimable profit of all who would share in 
any observance of a New Home Week. 





In Briet 


In The Professor’s Chair this week Presi- 
dent King has concentrated into a few sen- 
tences a whole strong article on the ideal 
theological seminary training for ministers. 





There has been a marked improvement in the 
lynching record of the South the past twelve 
months; but the Negro ravisher there still 
runs the risk of cremation at the stake when 
caught. 





Slavery in Alaska under the tolerance of 
United States territorial officials is the seri- 
ous charge for which Prof. W. A. Davis, su- 
perintendent of schools at Unalaska, stands 
sponsor. 





According to American Medicine, laziness 
is a brain disease, and requires quite different 
treatment from reproofs and punishments. It 
seems to be contagious also, especially at this 
season. 


Amenities of life between Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen increase. Six hundred dele- 
gates to the Baptist World Congress in Lon- 
don were recipients of the hospitality of Cam- 
bridge University. 





The late Hon. John Hay’s claims to respect 
as a religious poet are recognized now that he 
is dead. Scarce are those of our religious ex- 
changes which do not publish from week to 
week now one or more of his serious poems. 


The Audubon Society owes it to all lovers 
of nature to run to earth and have punished 
by the courts of Florida those despoilers of 
birds for their plumage who have killed one 
of the wardens of the society because he did 
his duty. 





International journalistic alliances increase. 
The London and New York Times exchange 
news service, and now the New York Sun and 
Le Matin of Paris have made a similar com- 
pact. Ergo, a nearer approach to a common 
world point of view. 





Mr. Edison, who is not given to premature 
statements like Nikola Tesla, claims to have 
perfected a cheap effective storage battery for. 
motor power in boats, automobiles and the 
like. Many a pastor is looking for laymen 
who are storage batteries of spirituality. 
Northfield is said to be a good charging 
station. 





St. Thomas’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, was totally 
destroyed by fire last week. The immense 
wealth of the congregation assures speedy 
rebuilding of a Gothic edifice on the present 
site, but whether Lafarge’s mural decorations 
and St. Gaudens’ sculpture can be replaced is 
doubtful. 





Sentiment in favor of Federal uniform legis- 
lation on the divorce grows. An able argu- 
ment for it was made by Congressman Sullivan 
of Massachusetts before the influential order 
of Catholic Foresters in session in Boston. 
Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylvania has 
just communicated with Governor Higgins of 
New York relative to uniformity of standards 
between the states. 





Dr. Gunsaulus and President Harper of 
Chicago University were treated shabbily by 
press correspondents last week, the onein Den- 
ver and the other in Cleveland. It is needless 
to say that Dr. Gunsaulus made no such com- 
parison between Jesus and the President of 
the United States as he was reported making; 
and President Harper has not deliberately— 
as if awaiting certain death—paid his last 
visit to Mr. Rockefeller or talked with him 
about his successor at the university. 





Five Pullman cars are now practically filled 
for the American Board train to Seattle, Sept. 8, 
and applications are still coming in. The list 
of passengers includes many prominent per- 
sons in our denomination. We expect to print 
ic next week. It insures good fellowship for 
all who are so fortunate as to bein the party. 
Quite possibly another car will be added to 
the train, but those who propose to go should 
send their application at once. An advertise- 
ment on another page tells how to do it. 





Eugene Stock, secretary of the Church Mis- 
sion Society says that none of the great mis- 
sionary captains of the past were models for 
the late J. Hudson Taylor; and he believes 
that in some respects Taylor did a work greater 
than any man who preceded him. It is sig- 
nificant, as Mr. Stock pointed out, that The 
Guardian, organ of the High Church party in 
the Church of England, was one of the first 
journals to commend the life work of Taylor 
in terms without restraint—or condecension. 


It never will be known how much Tolstoy 
has had to do with the political and spiritual 
enfranchisemeat of Russia, but now and then 
straws come to the surface showing how far- 
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reaching his influence has been. Thus Baron 
Woldemar Ulikskiull, of the province of Es- 
thonia, who was leader of the Russian dele- 
gation at the London Baptist World Congress, 
was brought up a Lutheran, but he says that 
his spiritual birth dates from reading Tols- 
toy’s thoughts about the character of Jesus. 


Pres. A. H. Strong’s sermon to the Baptist 
World’s Congress reads well and is worthy of 
a great religious thinker. It occupied one 
hour and forty minutes in its delivery. The 
crowded audience of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, London, listened for awhile with eager 
attention, but steadily dissolved after the first 
hour, showing that the ablest sermons make 
demands on the intellect and sensibilities too 
great to hold even a selected audience as long 
as a political speech or lecture for entertain- 
ment. 





In London this month Prof. and Mrs. Flin- 
ders Petrie have on exhibition a collection 
of objects they discovered during the last 
year in excavations in Mt. Sinai and Ezypt. 
Among those most interesting to the casual 
visitor are the piles of marbles and rows of 
rag and leather dolls with which boys and 
girls thousands of years ago amused them- 
selves. They would be equally treasured by 
the children of today. After all developments, 
the centuries do not change the natural hu- 
man instincts. 


We recently quoted the testimony of a 
Scotch observer as to the decline of attendance 
on church in rural Scotland. Dr. I. M. At- 
wood, general superintendent of the Univer- 
salist denomination, writes in the Leader: *‘ In 
the country it is not, as onceit was, the custom 
of reputable families to attend church on every 
Lord’s Day. According to my observation, 
extending through several years and over 
practically the whole country, rural commu- 
nities are even now more lax in the matter of 
public worship than the cities.’’ 





When Winston Churchill recently, with 
scathing invective, indicted Mr. Balfour’s 
policy as British Prime Minister, Mr. Bal- 
four’s only retort was that Mr. Churchill’s 
speech did not show good taste. Whereupon 
G. K. Chesterton remarks that the incident 
is as an astounding example of the condition 
of British ethics and politics. He holds that 
things have come to such a pass that men are 
**too afraid of good taste to be afraid of bad 
doctrine.” ‘* Good taste” he affirms, ‘‘is the 
conscience of a wicked society.” 


A recent In Brief in these columns described 
an Eastern Association of churches as having 
suffered unysually through illness, insanity 
and other calamities in the families of its 
pastors. We learn that our catalogue of evils 
was far from complete, yet pastors and 
churches have met misfortunes with courage, 
and their faith is being rewarded. One church 
that was destroyed by lightning has been 
rebuilt on a better plan and is free from debt. 
Every church in the association except one 
has now a pastor and is prospering. They 
can testify to the fulfillment of Psalm 43: 5. 


While strenuous efforts are being made to 
suppress gambling in poolrooms and at horse 
races, many who never resort to such places 
are being initiated into the methods of gam- 
bling on ocean steamships. On one of the 
great liners recently the numbers of miles 
nearest to the probable daily run were sold 
by auction on the promenade deck, in the 
presence of women and children. Women 
were urged to bid, and some of them did so. 
The winner each day received the contents of 
the pool, and the business was one of the 
principal daily topics of conversation on ship- 
board. 





The desire of Americans to visit the Old 
World is constantly growing stronger. One 
sign of this appears in their choice of places 
for religious conventions. Christian Endeay- 
orers will meet in Geneva in 1906, Sunday 
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school teachers in Rome in 1907 and Congre- 
gationalists in Edinburgh in 1908. The Con- 
gregationalists of that Presbyterian city have 
recently voted to invite their brethren to hold 
the next World’s Council there, according to 
plans already proposed. So it is provided 
that some Congregationalists will have a rea- 
son for an annual pilgrimage to Europe for 
the next three years. 





When Hon. W. Murray Crane was elected 
governor of Massachusetts he took measures 
so to arrange his business by transfer of prop- 
erty and resignation of positions as to make it 
possible for him to act as governor without 
any hesitation in all matters affecting corpora- 
tion affairs. Hon. Elihu Root has just re- 
signed as director of many large corporations, 
in order that as a member of the Cabinet, 
and shaper of our foreign policy he also may 
be free. If this action and Secretary Bona- 
parte’s refusal of all transportation passes 
becomes precedents, a long step forward in our 
public life will have been taken. 





The tax on incomes in England is supposed 
to be based usually on accurate statements 


from those taxed. Of the 42,000,000 people in. 


the British Isles, according to the latest re- 
port, that for 1903, there were 773,994 who paid 
income taxes. Only 39,344, less than one per- 
son in a thousand, had incomes over $3,000 a 
year, and only 3,683 confessed to receiving 
more than $10,000 a year. If these returns 
represent actual conditions, then wealth is 
much more unequally distributed in England 
than in this country. Perhaps they indicate 
that taxes are unequally distributed where 
they are laid on incomes. 





Though the poles of our earth are not yet 
discovered, explorations of other worlds are 
making wonderful progress. Prof. Percival 
Lowell in the Arizona Observatory has suc- 
ceeded in photographing the canals of Mars, 
and when the pictures are highly magnified 
they disclose the secrets of the planet 47,000,- 
000 milesaway. Professor Lowell is confident 
that within a few years we shall know the 
exact nature and probable purpose of these 
far off waterways. Perhaps the heavens are 
ready to reveal secrets of profounder signifi- 
cance to our future life. Why may we not 
look expectantly, cultivating sensitiveness to 
spiritual impressions as we do the sensitive- 
ness of photographic plates? 





A society has been lately formed in France 
for promoting the exchange of children be- 
tween nations for longer or shorter visits. 
Last year through its agency eighty-eight chil- 
dren were exchanged, thirty-nine of them go- 
ing from France toGermany. Their ages were 


usually between fourteen and seventeen years 
and most of them were boys, and their visits 
were mainly during the long school holidays. 
This is a scheme in its way, perhaps, as prom- 
ising as that of the Rhodes Scholarships for 
English universities. It not only promotes 
knowledge of foreign languages, but what is 
better, acquaintance with foreign peoples. 
If Japan and Russia would adopt this plan, it 
might go far toward securing peace in future 
years. 





Christian truth is gaining ground over race 
prejudice in the South, though slowly. If it 
were not, we should not hear of such utter- 
ances as those reported in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution from Dr. H. S. Bradley, a prominent 
Methodist pastor of that city, born and bred 
a Southern man. He denounced as cowards 
the mob that recently lynched a Negro, and 
the officers of the law who surrendered him 
to the mob. He said: 


This social caste that has grown up among 
us has led many of us to believe that somehow 
because we happened, without any choice or 
any merit of our own, to be born with a white 
skin the Lord loves us better and thinks a 
little more of us than he does anybody with 
a darker skin. But I want to say to you that 
the man who does not admit and live up to 
the fraternity of the Negro—yes, the fraternity, 
that is the word—whatever else he may be 
is not a Christian. I am not afraid of race 
equality, and I’ll tell you my opinion of the 
man who is. It is this, that his social status 
must be very, very insecure that he should be 
so infinitely solicitous about safeguarding it. 





Summer Good Cheer 


AS REPORTED BY OUR READERS 


Partnership with One’s Boy 


I am tenting on a California mountain-side 
with my eight-year-old son. You have heard 
of the man who “fell in love with his wife.” 
I am enjoying something of the equally de- 
lightful experience of coming into fonder re- 
lations with my boy. Although we are getting 
intimately acquainted, we do not find that 
familiarity breeds contempt. Certainly from 
my point of view the experience is reassuring. 
I see much in the lad to appreciate which I 
never saw before. I have found that he would 
as soon play with me as with younger boys, 
while he is not unready to relish many of my 
more sober interests—provided only 1 take 
him into partnership. But I have gained more 
than he, for the sharing of his interests is 
making me a boy again. I am experiencing 
a fresh installment of the new birth, which 








Fameus Journalists at Portsmouth 


By Boston Globe 


Front row, sittting, from left to right: Salvatore Cortesi, Rome correspondent Associated Press; Sir Don- 
ald M. Wallace, London 7Jimes; Jules Hedeman, Paris Matin; George W. Smalley, London Times; R. Onishi, 
Tokyo Jijishiompo; R. E. C. Long, St. Petersburg; Dr, E. J. Dillon, St. Petersburg correspondent London Morn- 


ing Telegraph. 


Standing, from left to right: Dr. G. E. Morrison, Peking correspondent London Times; Walter Wellman, 
Chicago Record-Herald; Samuel G. Blythe, New York World; Boris Souvorine, St. Petersburg Novoe Vremya; 
G. G. Hill, New York Tribune; H. 8S. Brown, New York Herald; J. T. Willlams, Jr., Associated Press; R. v. 
Oulahan, New York Sun; Otto von Gottberg, Berlin Lokal Anzeiger. 
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in larger part is just the rediscovery of the 
child in us. Ae Be Bs 


An Annual Conversion 


As the years go by, I feel more and more 
sympathy for the old man who said he “‘ mostly 
always got converted once every year.” For 
the family I know best, there seems to be no 
place like a beautiful, quiet farm nestled 
down in the Green Mountains, in which to 
**become converted once a year.” 

As I write I am sitting on a bed of ferns by 
a big moss-covered rock under dark hemlock 
trees. I can idly swish-swash my hand in the 
brook which constantly reminds me of the 
water of life—as it flows so freely, so unceas- 
ingly. Its music cannot be equaled by any 
symphony concert where one has to sit in 
good clothes and be surrounded by—folks! I 
feel a genuine revival of religion in my inner 
life from this contact with pure, unadulter- 
ated nature. The Father talks to me more 
directly than from any other pulpit (although 
the year through I am wont to hear uplifting 
preaching from human lips). 

The best part of this “summer cheer” is 
that which we store away, to be drawn upon 
later, in order to pass it along to lives that 
never get these joys first hand. Jesus loved 
the country, but he generally went into its 
quiet restfulness in order to get new strength 
for harder work—and he always took a bless- 
ing with him. God grant we may do likewise. 

Richmond, Vt. OC Fee 


Her Big Brother 


A little brown-eyed girl occupied a seat on . 


the train coming to Washington from Harper’s 
Ferry a few weeks ago. She seemed a very 
youthful traveler to be venturing forth by her 
small self—even the conductor made solicitous 
inquiries as to ‘‘ who was taking care of her,” 
and in a few minutes she and I were on quite 
friendly terms. She had said that her home 
was in Alexandria, but her papa was going 
to meet her at the station in Washington, and 
when our train stopped she sidled closer with 
sudden shyness. 

“Ts this the B. & O. station?” she asked 
in a hushed little voice, and together we kept 
a sharp lookout for her expected escort. But 
instead of a tall. manly form, a boy of ten or 
eleven came hurrying toward her, and, like 
Bella Wilfer, she made a sudden “‘ disappear- 
ance” into histwoarms. Her little head was 
drawn to his shoulder, and ‘‘ Bless your heart! ” 
said a ringing, boyish voice, ‘* you have really 
come at last.” Then, turning quickly, as I 
was slipping away, “‘I am very much obliged 
to you,” he said, raising his hat with quite 
Chesterfieldian courtesy. 

A moment more, and the little sister and 
brother were hurrying up the dingy stairway 
of the old B. & O. station, he carrying her 


satchel and every now and thenthey exchanged | 


radiant looks, and his free hand patted her 
shoulder. It was a sweet little picture not 
soon to be forgotten, and somehow calling up 
George Eliot’s words: 

Were another ehildhood world my share, 

I would be born a little sister there. 

BERTHA GERNEAUX WoOODs. 
Tacoma Park, D.C. 


What are you hearing, seeing or read- 
ing this summer that increases your 
respect for your fellowmen, your hope 
for the future of the country, your per- 
sonal happiness and growth and your 
conviction that Christianity is a vital 
force in the life of others? Address 
Summer Good Cheer, The Congrega- 
tionalist. 





Life is short and we never have too much 
time for gladdening the hearts of those who 
are traveling the dark journey with us. 0, 
be swift to love, make haste to be kind!— 
Amiel. : 
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A Revival Coming 


By W. J. Dawson, D. D. 


I have now had time to meditate upon 
some of those aspects of the religious life 
of America which presented themselves 
to me during the work of last winter and 
spring, and I think that I may serve a 
purpose of public usefulness in recording 
my impressions. That I have correctly 
interpreted all the signs of the times I 
do not claim; in this or that inference I 
may be mistaken; but in the main drift 
of tendency and event mistake is scarcely 
possible. What is this main drift? I be. 
lieve it to be working toward a clearer 
conception of the mission of the minis- 
ter, a wider definition of the function of 
the Church, a more vital appreciation of 
the moral and spiritual problems of the 
people, and the rising force of a new 
temper among all bodies of Christians, 
the chief characteristic of which is a re- 
newed faith in the complete efficacy of 
the gospel of Christ as the only and one 
remedy for all the social evils of the time. 

In writing these words I bring to mind 
the spirit and generous temper of the 
multitudes of ministers whom I have 
met; the spiritual eagerness of that con- 
tinuous congregation of thousands which 
I have addressed for many months; the 
spirit of the press, at all times courteous, 
always sympathetic and frequently en- 
thusiastic in its appreciation of a‘Sincere 
effort to do good; and beyond this the 
movement of public events, the wonder- 
ful success of the various tent missions 
held during the summer months, the prac- 
tical and self-effacing zeal of hundreds of 
ministers and Christian workers, who 
have been ready to adopt any intelligent 
plan for reaching those outside the nor- 
mal instruction of the churches; and 
from these signs and proofs I deduce 
that among the Christian people of the 
United States a great spiritual awaken- 
ing has already begun. It is not yet a 
revival; it is an awakening. It is the 
new perception of a common problem, 
of a great opportunity, and an intense 
desire to rise to the great occasions 
which God’s providence unfolds. 

In common with all twentieth century 
civilization America is suffering from that 
degradation of ideals which follows on 
the track of materialism. The vast in- 
crease of wealth, with its allurements of 
vulgar luxury; the sense of security, 
which is undisturbed by the perturbation 
of those nobler passions which are the 
compensation of periods of public stress 
and strain; a general prosperity which 
renders the people callous or indifferent 
to the means by which material good is 
won; and from this materialism that 
which is its inevitable result, a lessened 
sense of justice, a decline of public spirit, 
a tendency to eat the fat and drink the 
sweet in stolid disregard of those deeper 
and disturbing influences of divine dis- 
content which are the provocations of all 
moral progress—these are features of 
present-day civilization the world over. 
But in America they are more distinct 
than in Europe; more clearly marked 
and therefore more perilous. War and 
poverty and famine are among the most 
dreadful scourges that can be laid upon 
a people; but they are less perilous to a 
people’s best life than moral sloth and a 


selfish and sensual use of the boons of 
abundance. Thereisa poverty of thought 
much more inimical to the welfare of a 
people than poverty of bread; for while 
a nation may thrive in spirit amid scar- 
city of food, all history proves that na- 
tions cannot live by bread alone. In a 
word, it is the rebirth of idealism, the 
renewal of spiritual impulse, the emer- 
gence of spiritual passion which is the 
great need of our day. The soul of the 
people cries for its deliverance, and that 
deliverance will only come through a new 
sensitiveness to the authority of Jesus 
Christ and the surrender of the individual 
life to the impulse and control of the 
Holy Spirit. 

What is it that is needed in the 
churches, what elements that shall trans- 
late the righteous resistance of evil into 
the power that conquers it? It is not 
lack of culture, nor of interest in truth, 
nor of material equipment; all these we 
have in abundant measure. Never has 
the minister been trained into higher in- 
tellectual efficiency for his work, and 
never has the organization of the Church 
for every kind of useful service been 
more complete. But it is not organiza- 
tion that makes armies; it is the spirit of 
conquest which animates the unit. And 
in the same way, is it not true that all 
the means at the disposal of the Church 
are impotent, unless the valiant fire 
which is patriotism in the soldier, and 
faith in the Christian, burns in the inmost 
heart of the Church? It is the passion 
for souls that animated a Whitefield and 
a Finney; the passion that believes in 
the impossible, and neither admits nor 
accepts defeat; the passion that shares 
the noble torture of endeavor which He 
knew who was straitened till His work 
was done. We can exist with or without 
culture and organized efficiency; one 
thing we cannot exist without, and that 
is Passion. 

I believe that the next five years, nay, 
the next year, will prove great pivotal 
periods in the national life—the physco- 
logic moments which determine history. 
We have the signs of awakening, both in 
England and America; they are admitted, 
and are too numerous to be recapitulated. 
The question is whether the awakening 
is to become revival. I would like to see 
among all the Christian churches of Amer- 
ica one day set aside for solemn and 
united prayer. Never did the various 
churches stand so close together; never 
has there been a time when so little stress 
was put on accidental differences, so much 
on broad truths held in common. Can- 
not this unity be consummated in one 
general act of prayer, which will be at 
once a confession and a dedication, a con- 
fession of the need for a divine power to 
fulfill the human, and a dedication to the 
better service of the Master? We cannot 
organize a revival, but we can organize 
ourselves. The power of the Highest al- 
ready overshadows us; it is for us to be 
willing in the day of the power. 

I am as one who strains at the leash 
when I think of these things; I grudge 
myself rest when I remember how much 
there is to be done; I long for the hour 
when I shall once more be permitted to 
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undertake those toils to which my life is 
consecrated. But it is not of myself that 
I wish to write, except to express my un- 
abated, indeed, my greatly strengthened, 
faith that the great revival is surely com- 
ing. My chief desire is to stimulate the 
whole Church of Christ to the greatness 
of the opportunity. If we are united in 
faith and fervor; if in the coming months 
théfe shall be a common effort on the 
part of all churches, great and small 
alike, to realize the ideal of a Church 
supernaturally baptized for conquest, 
who can tell how deep and wide shall 
be the movement? It will be as deep as 
our sanctity, and as wide as our faith. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Denmark is the refuge of many of the ex- 
pelled French monks and nuns. 


The Welsh colony in Patagonia has been 
stirred by reports of the revival in Wales, 
and a similar one has been kindled in that 
far-off land. 


Baptist Christian Endeavorers of England 
have raised funds to build and equip for the 
Baptist Missionary Society the finest steamer 
that has been put on the Congo. 


The matter of slow but ultimate withdrawal 
of their missionaries from the South Sea Is- 
lands in order to concentrate on India and 
China is now before the directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. 


The Rhode Island Sunday School Associa- 
tion held its annual summer school for teach- 
ers and workers at North Scituate, Mass., 
last month, with an attendance of 194. Dr. 
F. K. Sanders of the C. S. S. and P. Society 
gave a series of lectures; the various depart- 
ments of Sunday school work were in charge 
of specialists; and a class of 43 completed the 
course entitling them to the International 
Teacher-Training diploma awarded by the 
State Association. 


Some of the Congregational ministers of 
Leicester, Eng., have recently inaugurated 
a novel and interesting evangelistic campaign. 
They have sent announcements before them to 
the villages, having them left from door to 
door, and have themselves followed with a 
house-to-house visitation. Everywhere the 
traveling preachers have been received with 
kindness and their out-of-door services have 
been especially well attended. At Lutter- 
worth such a service was held around the 
Wyckliffe monument, with remembrance of 
the traveling preachers whom he sent out to 
arouse England from its religious lethargy. 
One result of the experiment may be the steady 
employment of an itinerating gospel van carry- 
ing an evangelist to the smaller villages. 


Sects with ancient creeds which are of ne- 
cessity a part of their worship from week to 
week, year in and year out, are not in a pleas- 
ant plight today, as the Church of England is 
realizing. Up from Cambridge University a 
petition has just gone to the Archbishops of 
York and Canterbury, expressing the convic- 
tion that the so-called damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed, taken in their plain 
meaning, go beyond the warrant of Scripture 
and are a grave offense to the consciences of a 
large and increasing number of loyal Church- 
men. This petition is signed by the masters 
of Trinity, Downing, Christ’s and Peterhouse 
Colleges, the presidents of St. John’s and 
Queens, by the Dixie professor of ecclesias- 
tical history, the Lady Margaret professor of 
divinity and the Ely professor of divinity. 





Time is one of the kill-joys of modern life. 
That ancient traveler is sure to best you in 
the long run, and as long as you are trying 
to rival him he will make your life a burden. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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The baseball game between Lincoln 
College and the State University was 
nearing the end. It was the last of the 
ninth inning and the university was in 
the lead by three runs. Lincoin was at 
the bat and two men had struck out to 
the great disappointment of the Lincoln 
supporters who crowded the Grand Stand 
and anticipated defeat with more than 
usual bitterness. 

But it is one of the features of the 
great American game that no one can 
predict the final result until the last man 
has been put out. The next man up 
knocked a base hit and then stole second. 
Then to every one’s intense surprise and 
delight Barton, the weakest batter on the 
team, made a clean base hit and the man 
on second went to third. 

The Grand Stand stood up and shouted 
as one man and woman. And when the 
next batter bunted the ball and made 
first on a close but safe margin a roar 
went up from the big crowd that could 
be heard clear down 
town, and those who had 
been simply standing up 
climbed the seats and 
yelled as only college boys 
yell when the bases are all 
full and two men out. 

The yell of the colle- 
gians changed to an ap- 
peal as the next batter 
walked up to position. 

“Armstrong! Arm- 
strong! Armstrong!” 

“Knock it over the 
smokestack! Rufe!’’ 

‘“Hold’em! Hold’em! 
Hold ’em!”’ 

“Armstrong! Arm- 
strong! Armstrong!’ 

The name rose on the 
crest of the excitement, 
but the youth who bore 
it gave no sign that he 
heard or saw anything, 
except that which imme- 
diately concerned the 
oceasion, an opportunity 
to win glory equaled only by some soidier 
on a pitched field or some hero at the 
heart of a gallant rescue. 

‘‘Strike one!’’ The umpire’s monot- 
onous cry swept past the Grand Stand 
and a groan replied. ‘‘Ballone!’’ ‘Ball 
two!” ‘Strike two!” ‘Ball three!” 
The umpire’s last cry seemed to raise the 
tension to breaking point. It was abso- 
lutely quiet now. The soft June day shed 
its splendor over the campus, and the 
aggregate of color and human excitement 
in the day and its meaning made the 
modern setting for outdoor athletics a 
match for the old classic but bloody arena 
where the sunlight used to swim over 
stained sands and cruel faces. 

The silence was broken by the sharp 
crack of ball and bat as they came to- 
gether and the swift roar of the Grand 
Stand that followed. The occasional 
had taken place. Qut over the head of 
the left fielder the ball rose and that 
player turned and ran with all his might 
‘towards the fenee, but the ball sailed 


The Obedient Son 


By Charles M. Sheldon, Topeka, Kan. 
CHAPTER I. 


over it, with a foot to spare, and Arm- 
strong trotted in behind the three other 
members of the team to be greeted with 
such an ovation as comes to boy or man 
only once in a lifetime, for had he not 
made a home run, with the bases full, and 
beat the university by one run? 

The Grand Stand precipitated itself 
into the diamond, seized Armstrong and 
lifted him up and carried him around the 
field, flags waving and hats in the air. 
The glory of the day was complete, and 
Armstrong was the hero of the hour. 

During that eventful game, two men 
sitting near the front row on the stand 
were watching every point in the play 
with the keenest interest. One was David 
Phelps, the president of Lincoln College, 
the other was Rev. John Armstrong, 
father of the collegian. The two men 
had been classmates and chums in col- 
lege and were on intimate and affection- 
ate terms. 

‘‘This makes me think of the old times, 





David,’’ the older man spoke. ‘‘Whata 
field day that was when you won out in 
the one hundred yard dash and made a 
new record for the old college.’’ 

“IT could hardly do it now,’’ the presi- 
dent replied with a smile. ‘‘Too much 
weight; not in training. But you ought 
to have seen Rufus at the field day here 
last month. He won in three firsts, 
hammer throw, broad jump and shot put. 
He’s a splendid fellow, and I don’t blame 
you for being puffed up over him.”’ 

““That’s kind of you, David,’’ the min- 
ister spoke with real feeling. ‘‘It seems 
only yesterday that the boy was trotting 
down to his first day in the public school, 
his face solemn with a new experience 
and his little moist hand tightly clutch- 
ing mine, as if I might leave him to go 
into the schoolroom alone. And now he’s 
a Senior and graduates tomorrow, and 
could best me at pretty much everything 
athletic, although I did hold the cham- 
pionship at Williams for tennis and the 
mile run.” 
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‘*What’s Rufus going to do?’”’ the pres- 
ident asked. 

“What! Don’t you know?” 

‘‘Hasn’t told me. Seemed undecided 
last time I talked with him.”’ 

“Undecided! Why, the boy promised 
his mother and me four years ago that 
he would enter the ministry.”’ 

“The ministry? Look out there! Run 
it out! run it out!’’ The president was 
on his feet and John Armstrong was up 
beside him, both of them shouting out 
something to the college team as an ex- 
citing bit of play suddenly cut into the 
conversation; and then came that all-en- 
grossing ninth inning, and the talk be- 
tween the two friends was not renewed. 

After the game Rev. John Armstrong 
was separated trom the president and 
strolled along by himself to his son’s 
room where he was stopping during Com- 
mencement week. He had come away 
from his little parish in Fairview, one 
hundred and twenty miles from Lincoln 
College, to be present at 
his son’s graduation. He 
had been three days now 
on the college grounds 
and had attended all the 
events with great delight, 
for he was a man who 
knew few vacations, num- 
bering his attendance on 

‘ his local association and 
‘( the gathering of the Gen- 
eral Association as almost 
dissipations from which 
he hurried back to his 
people as if the brief ab- 
sence was a thing to 
apologize for. 

But through all Com- 
mencement week the 
man’s heart gloried in his 
son. He rejoiced in the 
boy’s splendid develop- 
ment. He took keen de- 
light as he found out 
little facts about his gen- 
uine scholarship. It was 
music to the minister’s 
ears to catch the words of praise that fell 
here and there about Rufus Armstrong. 
He detected the admiring glances at chapel 
or as he walked handsomely down the 
aisle to the Senior’s seats. It was tonic 
to his soul to feel the pulse beat of popu- 
larity that throbbed about Rufus on the 
ball ground. And when he knocked the 
ball over the fence and crowned the ca- 
reer of his college days, so to speak, by a 
feat performed only once before in the his- 
tory of the college, Rev. John Armstrong 
felt proud that this young collegian with 
the stalwart makeup was his own boy. 

He himself might be an obscure, plod- 
ding, somewhat worn figure, a patient, 
unknown minister of the gospel, with a 
little parish full of common and difficult 
people, but his boy was a brilliant, God- 
like being, with great possibilities and no 
place was too good for him, and no pulpit 
too high. So John Armstrong all through 
that Commencement week builded a castle 
for his son, putting a turret at each cor- 
ner and a flag on each turret. 
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But as he sat by the open window wait- 
ing for the boy to come up before going 
to supper, the minister’s mind recurred 
to his brief conversation with the presi- 
dent about Rufus and his cholce of life 
work. There was no question in his own 
mind about his son’s purpose to enter the 
ministry although now he reflected that 
Rufus had not mentioned his future plans 
in the last few letters he had written 
home. 

‘*T am sure the boy will not disappoint 
his mother or me,’”’ John Armstrong said 
to himself hopefully. ‘‘ David is probably 
mistaken in supposing Rufus is undecided. 
His mother and I have consecrated him 
to the ministry since he was a baby. I 
am sure ’’— 

His meditation was broken by laughter 
and shouts coming up the walk. From 
where he sat by the open window he 
caught a full view of the happy animated 
life, Rufus in the center of it, faces flushed 
with the recent excitement. One of the 
girls was walking beside Armstrong, wav- 
ing a flag in one hand and a little handful 
of sweet peas in the other. John Arm- 
strong had two girls of his own at home 
in the high school and he could not help 
smiling with pleasure at the sight of this 
college girl’s frank happiness. Her face 
was as wholesome and sweet as the blos- 
soms she carried. 

The group paused at the door of the 
dormitory where Rufus roomed and in 
the pause a little incident occurred that 
John Armstrong could not help see- 
ing and the sight made him grave and 
thoughtful. 

Rufus laughingly said something in re- 
ply to a question from one of the boys 
and started up the steps of the building. 
The crowd had moved along, but the girl 
with the sweet peas had seemed to linger 
a little. In an instant Rufus Armstrong 
was by her side again, and with a half- 
reluctant but half-affirmative gesture the 
girl’s hand went out to meet his, and 
Rufus had then darted up the steps again. 
The group had not seen anything. But 
as Rufus entered his room a moment af- 
ter, his father noticed a little bunch of 
sweet peas in his buttonhole. 

The greeting between father and son 
was characteristic. The minister arose 
and met the boy in the middle of the 
room, laying his hand affectionately on 
his shoulder. 

“‘That was a splendid play, Rufus! I 
was proud of you. I wish your mother 
and June and Laura could have seen it.”’ 

“So do I, father,’’ Rufus answered 
frankly, but his father missed a familiar 
heartiness in the boy’s usual manner 
and gravely went back to his seat by the 
window, while Rufus took off his coat, 
hung it carefully over the chair so as not 
to disturb the nosegay in the buttonhole, 
and went into the little bedroom to wash 
up for supper. When he came out again, 
his father abruptly asked a question that 
seemed to disturb Rufus. 

‘Who is that girl you were talking 
witb, Rufus, just before you came in?”’ 

“That was Miss Dillingham. I intro- 
duced her to you, father, two evenings 
ago at the Junior recital.”’ 

‘“‘T remember now. Her father is at 
the head of an electric company, I think 
you said.” 

“The Planet Electric Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Dillingham is the senior mem- 


ber of the firm—a large and wealthy con- 
cern. They put in the new power house 
for the new gymnasium plant here last 
fall.” 

**Ts she a Senior? ” 

“Yes.” 

Rufus was getting very red in the face 
and his father was observant. There was 
an embarrassing silence. Rufus had his 
hand on the back of a chair and his eyes 
on the clock. His father smiled slightly 
as he rose. 

“‘T believe you’re hungry, Rufus. Are 
you? ”’ 

‘“T am that,’’ Rufus answered with a 
sigh of relief. And his father smiled 
again as they went out, thinking to him- 
self: ‘‘He is evidently not disturbed in 
his mind over anything so deeply as to 
lose his appetite. Everything isall right.” 

But after supper when father and son 
were back in the room again Rufus, who 
had not said much during the meal, sud- 
denly spoke. 

“Do you care to go out this evening, 
Father? ” 

“‘Tdon’tknow. Whatisthe program?” 

“‘The academy graduation.” 

**T’ll leave it to you,” his father an- 
swered. 

‘*Then I say I don’t care about it. I— 
I—want a little talk with you if you don’t 
mind.”’ 

‘All right, my boy.’’ The minister 
spoke quietly, but there was a note of 
anxiety in his voice that he could not 


control. 
(To be continued.] 





President Bradley Returns to 
the Pastorate 


BY PROF. E. A. STEINER 


There is perhaps, no profession whose 
limitations are more deeply deplored than 
that of the ministry, and many who have 
so deplored look longingly to other call- 
ings whose sphere seems larger. Some- 
times, however, those who have been thus 
lured from the pastorate discover that 
they have left the largest work which 
God has given man to do, and when the 
way opens, they quickly return to the 
work for which they were ordained. 
Among those who have recently passed 
through this experience is President 
Bradley of Iowa College, who goes to the 
Pilgrim Church of Cleveland, O., where 
he will again take up the work of pastor 
and preacher, a work in which he has 
proved himself by a long and useful serv- 
ice with the Park Church of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

From close association with him in his 
work in Grinnell I feel that he has done 
much for Iowa College materially; not 
so much perhaps as the trustees expected, 
for a college president is expected to 
make bread out of stones; but he has 
done much in spite of the fact that he 
is not a successful beggar, and has not 
been able to secure many large gifts, of 
which the college is so sorely in need. 

He has worked indefatigably, day and 
night, sacrificing time and means beyond 
his ability. He has always been cheerful 
and hopeful and has treated his faculty 
generously, never displaying ill temper, 
even under the most trying circumstances ; 
and among the many men I know there 
is not one who has more exemplified the 
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spirit of the Master than he has and he 
has never failed in being a Christian 
gentleman. 

With us in Iowa as formerly in Michi- 
gan he won for himself a large place by 
his good fellowship, which, in his case, 
meant more than merely being a good 
fellow. He has given himself to all the 
churches whenever called upon for serv- 
ice, never measuring the size of the 
church or the amount of his fee. I have 
known him to travel days and nights to 
preach to a small company of Christians 
to whom his coming was a treat and an 
inspiration. His note of heroic optimism 
cheered many a despondent brother, not 
by mere pious platitudes, but by real help- 
fulness which demanded on his part 
greater labors and sacrifices than many 
of the brethren knew. 

To be cheerful and genuine are qualities 
in him which amount to genius, and for 
which those of us who do groan and strive 
must envy him. His noble wife has ably 
assisted him in his arduous task and by 
an abundant hospitality and an eagerness 
to serve the college and community has 
shared with him the laurels and the thorns 
of a college presidency. 

It will take some time to measure the 
full value of his service; but I venture to 
say that all of us who are interested in the 
welfare of Iowa College, will look back 
upon the brief period of his service as 
epoch making. 

He leaves the college and the commu- 
nity with the love and the best wishes 
of every one, and the complimentary 
resolutions of the trustees are not empty 
phrases. They scarcely express fully the 
man’s work and worth. 





Viewpoints 


The Southern Presbyterian holds to the 
old point of view that secular news should 
not be read on the Sabbath. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Lest We Forget has been 
included in the new Methodist hymnal, and 
the New York Evening Post suggests that it 
will always be appropriate just before the 
offertory—as it is now the fashion to call it. 

In commenting on Mr. Sedgwick’s article 
in the July Atlantic, On Mob Spirit in Liter- 
ature, Mr. Robert Bridges in Collier’s Weekly 
frankly answers this aristocrat and pleader 
for the submission of the many to the few 
by words which are worth thinking about, 
whether the reader be a statesman, clergyman 
or author. Mr. Bridges says: ‘‘ Whether we 
like it or not, the reverence for authority in 
spiritual, intellectual or material affairs has 
gone. The last men to wield it are the great 
monopolists of finance—and they are the prod- 
ucts of certain economic conditions that the 
mob will upset when it is fully awake.”’ 





Education 


Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of $10,000,000 to the 
General Education Board for the aid of edu- 
cational institutions will not be distributed 
until the fall of 1906. Meantime the directors 
will be formulating comprehensive plans of 
action. 


Bradford Academy is entitled to the honor 
of having been the first. institution in New 
England to open its doors to the higher edu- 
cation of girls. It began in 1803 with an at- 
tendance of 37 girls and 14 boys. The girls 
continued to outnumber the boys till 1836, 
when the boys’ department was discontinued. 
The academy is prospering under the care of 
its able principal, Miss Laura A. Knott. 
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An Anatomical Study of the Zeitgeist 


The ‘Spirit of the Age,’’ a Bogy for Philanthropists, Educators and Theologians 


We have fallen upon an era when men 
have the fear of the Zeitgeist before their 
eyes. As we hang out a thermometer and 
regulate our conviction of heat or cold by 
the mercurial tiuid, so do men consult the 
metamorphosing Zeitgeist to see what 
convictions a man may hold this morn- 
ing, and still be scientific. Time was 
when men faced their own convictions 
and their God, and were unconscious of 
the metaphysical entity of the Zeitgeist. 
But that was a childish age, and these 
men may be forgiven for their ignorance. 
Now we know that the “spirit of the 
times,’’ or the ‘‘social consciousness,’’ or 
the ‘‘ Zeitgeist’ is a more impressive au- 
thority than one’s own personal convic- 
tions, just as we know that a whole is 
greater than any one of its parts. 


THE FASHION IN SOCIOLOGY 


This is an age of sociology. Men are 
pleading the rights of ‘‘society”’ as the 
‘social unit’’ or ‘‘norm’’; and socialism 
and organization are playing their large 
part in shaping life and thought. The 
individual is a negligible factor. So- 
cialism—and sociology in its patholog- 
ical forms—somewhat confusedly clamors 
that the individual is an incidental aspect 
of the collective mass, and that the in- 
terest of the multitude is the goal of en- 
deavor. Everything is seen from the 
standpoint of the ‘‘group.’’ Charity must 
be organized or it becomes uncharitable. 
The Golden Rule has no virtue in indi- 
vidual applications. Spontaneous help 
given by one man to another can neither 
be tithed by a secretary nor tabulated in 
statistics, and hence has no real virtue. 
The ‘‘masses,’’ and even the ‘‘race,’’ are 
the big game for which we reserve our 
ammunition since we have learned this 
more excellent way. The man who goes 
down to Jericho and falls among thieves 
must be left to suffer, unless he wears a 
‘“‘union badge.’’ The Samaritan who out 
of instinctive kindness administers to 
him is an anachronism, and should be 
frowned down to innocuous desuetude, If 
here and there a belated individual pushes 
himself to the front, we try to ‘‘ assimi- 
late’? him. If he brazenly ignores the 
social consciousness, we organize him 
and give him a private secretary and call 
him an institution. This disposes of the 
more objectionable aspects of individual- 
ism. We can then speak of him as a 
microcosm or a corporation. We have 
avoided the necessity of recognizing an 
individual as significant. 


PREVAILING EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


Our educators have manipulated with 
the pedagogical ideal until our public 
school system is devised for an ‘‘aver- 
age’’ pupil who bears no resemblance to 
any flesh and blood example in the ranks, 
but who turns out to be a cross section 
of a fused collection of ‘‘types.’’ The 
pedagogical ideal is an abstraction ob- 
tained from a social mass impartially 
seen in the reduced form of a composite 
photograph. This insures impartiality 
all around to rich and poor, dull and tal- 
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ented, even though it provides for none. 
The specific needs of all are impartially 
ignored. And this transcendental obliv.- 
iousness to.the needs of each passes for 
the last profundity. We feel that our 
children are not provided for by the 
‘*system,’’ but we are so awed by spec- 
tacled psychologists and the erudite ex- 
ponents of the ‘‘collective social unit”’ 
that we shamefacedly withhold our pro- 
test in sheer and utter disguise of our 
consciousness of ignorance. 


PSYCHOLOGY RAMPANT 


We are at the mercy of the psycholo- 
gists. Questionaires are flying broadcast 
over the land, to return laden with lore 
concerning the significant experiences of 
the lad ‘‘ between the ages of fifteen and 
seventeen,’’ or with rich revelations of 
‘‘subconscious beginnings,”’ or the ‘‘un- 
conscious substratum’”’ of a ‘‘given”’ 
number of ‘‘types.’’ These rich spoils 
go into a physiological-psychological lab- 
oratory, and after subjection to myste- 
rious alchemy in the dark room they 
come forth again in the form of books 
with a large'price. These are eagerly de- 
voured by female teachers and by eager 
aspirants to the scientific four hundred. 
And no one dares to speak up and say 
that the cause of education is not un- 
speakably advanced. 

All of this we have noted and we might 
have held our peace if the Zeitgeist had 
respected its limitations. But now it is 
invading the theological field and at the 
same time increasing its demands. The 
invasion of the Tartar is nothing com- 
pared to this spectacle. The matter has 
become to us a question of life and even 
of salary. We feel that the time has 
come to speak. 


ADJUSTING THEOLOGY TO THE TIMES 


For a generation some of our ministers 
have been seen furtively carrying home 
books issuing from Worcester and other 
centers of psychological investigation and 
containing statistics and impressive con- 
clusions in the name of the ‘‘new psy- 
chology,’ ‘‘race psychology” and the 
like. And now we have neglected the 
quarantine until, working out from the 
parsonage, the conviction is raging in 
some neighborhoods that the ‘‘ conscious- 
ness of the age”’ is about the only defi- 
nite factor religion can count on. In its 
mildest form it allows that a youth ‘‘be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen ”’ 
has a soul to save, though he is surren- 
dered to Satan after that. But in its 
malignant form it scorns the individual 
at any age and preaches to the ‘‘ masses ’”’ 
or to the ‘‘social consciousness.”” A type 
of theology is coming into use, imported 
from Germany for this very purpose, 
which specifically provides that no one 
shall have his sins forgiven or have com- 
munion with God save through the “‘ king- 
dom of God,’ which is a Scriptural phrase 
concealing the conception of ‘collective 
Christianity ’’ as opposed to the individ- 
ual. An injunction is forthwith served 


on the man who reaches out after divine 
communion alone. He is deluded in be- 
lieving that his solitary impulse touches 
the heart of God. He must speak from 
‘‘within the communion.”’ God does not 
love the individual, but only his kingdom. 
This is more scientific, and it was fore- 
ordained by the Zeitgeist. How long it 
seems since that naive and primitive age 
when Christians, following the example 


‘of Jesus, thought the obscure individual 


was worth a divinely heroic effort to 
save, and even thought this was the way 
to leaven the “‘masses.’”’ But times and 
methods change, and the Zeitgeist rule is 
despotic and recognizes no constitution 
or chartered rights. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE SOUL 


But this is not the last invasion of the 
theological field nor the point where it 
touches our business. ‘‘ Experimental 
psychology” has led us to ‘‘ psychology 
without a soul.’”” From denying the sig- 
nificance of the individual, we have come 
to the denial of any reality to the soul. 
It was hard to give up individualism in 
favor of ‘‘social consciousness,’’ though 
we did meekly feel that ‘‘our soul was 
our own,”’ howbeit much depreciated in 
market value. But now the reality of 
even this valueless thing is challenged. 
There are ‘‘tracts of consciousness,” 
‘‘clusters of impressions’’ and even 
‘*complex groups of feelings.’’? But, now 
that we think of it, there is no soul dis- 
cernible in these things. Psychology has 
done its perfect work, and ‘‘conscious- 
ness ”’ is our highest generalization, and a 
soul is an anachronism. The Zeitgeist 
has spoken. And it has all come to pass 
so swiftly that the majority of the peo- 
ple are yet living as though the soul were 
a reality ! 

The systematic theologian suffers most. 
Formerly he could assume that the soul 
was a reality and was required to ad- 
minister to the facts of the soul life. 
But now he must first undertake a course 
to establish the fact that there is a soul, 
and then do regular work in providing 
for it. He thus does double work with 
no increase of salary. Otherwise his 
business is completely gone. The Zeit- 
geist is so relentless that often the soul 
is as unpopular as an appendix. ‘‘The 
spirit of the age,’’ led by the ‘ experi- 


mental psychology,” sets strongly against 


the interests of the theologian. 
A REACTION CERTAIN 


But we may anticipate a time when the 
value of the individual, the reality of the 
self and the purely abstract notion of the 
‘* Zeitgeist’ will be re-established. The 
spirit of Christianity, fulfilling the Mosaic 
precept, refuses to worship permanently 
an idol in the form of a Zeitgeist. The 
spirit of Christianity exemplified in the 
life of its Founder makes the individual 
of priceless value and worthy of infinite 
effort. Reason makes personality the 
final form of reality; and the person is 
the true unity for intelligence. 
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19 August 1905 


A Federate Summer School of 
Theology 


Has it not been reported that men have dif- 
fered, and even fought, over theology? It is 
now to be reported that upon it they have 
federated and, in good part, agreed. 

It may not be a new thing under the sun, 
but it surely is not old, that five theological 
seminaries representing five of the many de- 
nominations in the great catholic Church of 
Christ should have come together for a ten- 
day summer session. 

The place was Berkeley, Cal. The time, 
from July 24 to Aug. 4. The theological 
schools which federated were Pacific (Con- 
gregational), San Francisco (Presbyterian), 
Chureh Divinity (Episcopal), Berkeley Bible 
Seminary (Disciples), and Pacific Coast (Bap- 
tist). A regular attendance of ninety-two 
students was drawn from a wide region and 
eight denominations were represented. Over 
seventy were ministers. There were also de- 
vout “women not a few” enroiled. Many 
other people, taking advantage of a low ad- 
mission fee, came in for single lectures, while 
at the three open lectures the Church of the 
Disciples—where all the meetings were held— 
was filled to overflowing. Moreover, the Uni- 
versity Summer School affiliated with this, so 
that students in either were free to enjoy the 
lectures of the other. 

The interest in the school is to be accounted 
for in good part by the strong and well-bal- 
anced course of lectures offered. President 
MacIntosh of the Presbyterian Seminary, the 
very man for the theme, came with a series 
on Great Epochs in Theology and the Makers 
of Them, giving an hour each to Athanasius, 
Augustine, Anselm, Abelard and Aquinas. 
Clear and vigorous lectures they were. Prof. 
Charles S. Nash of Pacific Seminary contrib- 
uted four lectures on Some Elements of Power 
in Preaching. The lectures were built on 
large lines, spoken as though prompted by 
the Spirit, and they brought home to the 
preachers the seriousness and joy of their call- 
ing. If, some day, the East should federate 
after the fashion of the West, it would be good 
for preachers, and so for churches, if Professor 
Nash were there to say these words again. 

Before this, wise men have come out of the 
East—perhaps always because they have been 
wise (!)—and this federated school acknowl- 
edges its indebtedness to its three Eastern 
teachers, Professors Hall Laurie Calhoan of 
Kentucky, Graham Taylor of Chicago, and 
Pres. Henry Churchill King of Oberlin. Pro- 
fessor Calhoun, speaking of New Testament 
Christianity, gave us a careful study of New 
Testament pages. Professor Taylor brought 
that great message which is his wherever he 
goes, and which, as he says, “has come up 
from the ground.” His main theme was The 
Application of Christianity to the Social Ten- 
dencies of Modern Industry. In logical order 
he spoke of The Changed Relation of the In- 
dividual to Society, The Industrial Crisis 
and Family Life, Neighborship, Citizenship, 
Schools and Church. The conviction, ear- 
nestness, faith, courage, self-sacrifice, good 
humor and genius of the man were all appar- 
ent. He seemed a prophet for the great prob- 
lem. And all who heard, whether of the pew 
or pulpit, of country or city parish, were so 
impressed by his words that they carry a 
prayer and a purpose that ‘‘the sense of de- 
tachment ’’ may less and less keep the artisan 
and the Church apart. President King gave 
us our foundations in his fresh, thoughtful 
treatment of the unworn theme, The Seeming 
Unreality of the Spiritual Life. Better no 
description here than one so brief as to fail 
in setting forth not only the clarity and power 
of the argument, but even its framework. 

The school was marked not only by the 
worth of its lectures, but as well by its spirit 
of genial fellowship— who could pick, or cared 
to pick, a Calvinist or an Arminian? Whole- 
hearted comradeship prevailed. The days 
showed it. The banquet, of an evening, 
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sealed it. But more marked still was the 
spirit of devotion. Men brought their hearts 
as well as minds. The fires were on the al- 
tars. The love of Christ constrained. 
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Let it come again, a Federate Summer 
School of Theology, with the attendance num- 
bered by the hundreds where now it is num- 
bered by the tens. W. H. H. 





Where M. Witte 


Went to Church 


By Rev. Oliver Huckel, Baltimore, Md. 


When Peace Plenipotentiary Sergius Witte 
went to pray the other day the City of New 
York awoke to the fact that it had a Russian 
cathedral, the Orthodox Russian Cathedral of 
St. Nicholas, in its very midst. For three 
hours and a half last Sunday I watched the 
quaint ceremonies in this church and wor- 
shiped with its worshipers. 

Probably five hundred Russians were pres- 
ent from all parts of New York City, includ- 
ing the Russian consul and other officials. 
All stood during the service. There were 
no seats. On entering they prostrated them- 
selves three times, symbolically, if not actu- 
ally, kissing the floor. It is a real Oriental 
salaam. The men and the women kept to 
separate sides of the church. After the pros- 
trations many of the worshipers went the 
rounds of the church kissing the icons and 
pictures. These were numerous. The altar 
screen was adorned with large paintings of 
Christ, of Mary, of St. Cyril, St. Nicholas and 
various scenes from the life of Christ. Three 
doors in this rood screen open into the sanc- 
tuary where there is revealed a great jeweled 
cross, an altar book of the Gospels elaborately 
bound in gold plates and a great display of 
candles and palm trees as a background. 
Banners and standards stood at the side for 
processionals. 

It was an elaborate service conducted by 
two priests. They wore mantles of green 
and gold, embroidered with Russian crosses 
of silver. The undergarment was of crimson 
silk. They wore the black high cap of the 
Greek Church. The whole service was in- 
toned and responsive with choir and people. 
Incense from a censer was offered to all the 
pictures and icons several times during the 
service. The liturgy of the day was that of 
St. Chrysostom. Sometimes, especially during 
the Lenten season, the liturgy of St. Basil is 
used. The language is the old Slavic, a lan- 
guage akin to modern Russian, as Latin is to 
Italian or old French to modern French. This 
one morning service gave a great variety. It 
included the whole of the morning ritual of 
St. Chrysostom, a homily on the Gospel, the 
confessional, the blessing of the children, the 
formal and the general communion service, 
the kissing of the cross, and was followed by 
a Russian wedding and a baptismal service by 
triple immersion. 

The two priests alternated in conducting 
the service, and while one chanted at the 
main altar the other was hearing confessions 
at a small side altar. He threw the sleeve of 
his mantle over each penitent as a sign of the 
secrecy and security of the Church. The ser- 
mon was brief, but earnestly, at times elo- 
quently, delivered. It was, as I learned, a 
simple instruction on the Gospel for the day. 

At the formal communion service-the priest 
brought forth a golden chalice in which bread 
and wine were mixed. This he gave from a 
golden spoon to two or three worshipers only, 
who partook vicariously for the whole congre- 
gation. At the general communion, however, 
at the close of the service, the bread alone was 
offered on large silver platters, and all par- 
took of it, even the little children and infants 
in arms, for they are all members of the 
church by baptism, as in early New England. 

A feature of the service was the candles. 
Every picture and icon had its great lighted 
candle and places for many smaller ones. The 
worshipers bought candles as they entered, 
lighted them and placed them before their fa- 
vorite saint, as a tribute of devotion and an 
incense of prayer. I noticed one young man 


in the early part of the service. He bought 
an unusual number of candles. He was ex- 
ceeding pronounced in his prostrations. He 
was most devout and fervent in his worship. 
Was he under some vow? I wondered. Was 
it, perchance, devotion to a mother’s memory, 
or some relative in danger in the far East? 
Near the close of the service he disappeared. 
Bat soon he reappeared, bringing in his bride 
in white, with veil and orange blossoms. 

The wedding was a coronation, and so it is 
called. Beautiful symbol, coronation—the cor- 
onation of manhood and womanhood! Two 
golden crowns were used in the ceremony, 
held over the heads of bride and groom by 
their friends. Thus crowned, and each hold- 
ing a lighted candle, the priest led them three 
times around the altar. 

The last ceremony, the baptism of infants, 
was also interesting. A copper bath tub of 
old Russian form was brought in, full of tepid 
water. Three candles were lighted around it. 
The parents also held lighted candles. The 
naked infant was taken by the priest and 
three times dipped under the water, sputter- 
ing and screaming. The chrism of salt and 
oil then made the little one a member of the 
body of Christ, and three times around the 
altar the parents carried their child in pro- 
cession. 

I studied the faces of the people. For the 
most part, they were peasant faces, coarse, 
stolid, ignorant. Both men and women were 
rather undersize. But here and there was a 
bright, keen face, and now and then a stalwart 
form. Perhaps some young nihilist was here, 
keeping up appearances—escaped from Russia 
to work for his liberation with American re- 
sources. The pathos of Siberia looked out of 
many eyes. 

Outwardly much in the Russian Church 
reminds us of the Roman, but there are fun- 
damental differences. The Russian Church 
does not acknowledge the supremacy of the 
pope, rejects the doctrine of purgatory, al- 
lows pictures in the churches, but forbids 
images, and does not enjoin the celibacy of 
the clergy. 

The singing could not compare with the 
music that [ had heard at the Russian church 
in Paris and the Greek church in Athens, nor 
with the music of the Russian choir from 
London, which I once heard when Sir John 
Stainer had them at Oxford to illustrate his 
lecture on Russian Requiem Music. Yet it 
was the same—men’s voices only and no in- 
strument—beautiful, deep-toned, rich, har- 
monious, pathetically minor, yet majestic. 
The leading voice was like a great organ-tone. 

It was worship, simple, devout worship. 
Some say that the educated Russians of today 
are devoted to their church, but are not reli- 
gious, as we use the word; that they give a 
formal and patriotic adherence. But this 
service seemed sincere and genuine worship. 

This Russian cathedral in New York, on the 
edge of Central Park, at Ninety-Seventh Street, 
near Fifth Avenue, is a sign of the times. It 
marks a new Russian invasion—not of Russian 
Jews as we have had heretofore, but of an in- 
creasing number of Russian Christians. Only 
distantly does this church remind one of St. 
Isaac’s at St. Petersburg, or St. Basil’s at 
Moscow. Yet it is distinctively Russian, with 
its domes, minarets and Russian crosses. ‘‘ We 
will lay the corner stone of a new Russian 
church at Perth Amboy, in New Jersey, this 
coming week,’ said a prominent official to me, 
‘“‘and next month we begin a new church at 
Springfield in Massachusetts.” 
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Draxie’s Advice to the Club 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


Draxie was in her element planning a 
picnic. The Country Club was to go, 
and she and Jacob had talked it over for 
a week. 

Three days before the picnic Draxie 
found the club sitting on her steps when 
she came out after supper. They had 
always met before on Jacob’s steps. 

‘‘What you sitting here for?’ ex- 
claimed Draxie in astonishment. 

‘**Jacob’s father’s come home,”’ replied 
Esther Simonds, speaking as if there 
was nothing more to be said. 

‘““Well, what if he has, can’t we sit 
on his steps?’’ Draxie’s eyes scanned 
Jacob’s house attentively. 

‘*Can if we want to, but we don’t want 
to,” said Jimmy Isaacs. 

‘*Why not,’’ demanded Draxie. 

‘“*Well, why can’t we meet here?”’ 
asked Jimmie impatiently. ‘‘Us kids 
don’t want to meet on Old Hunchy’s 
steps.”’ 

* But 
Draxie. 

“OQ, ’e can’t come, er course, now ’is 
father’s got home. Say, I thought we’s 
going to have dat picnic all planned to- 
night; w’at ye talkin’ ’bout, anyway?’”’ 

Draxie as president of fhe club, now 
proceeded to business but she was not at 
all satisfied about Jacob’s father and 
every now and then she interrupted the 
proceedings to ask questions about him. 
She learned, in the course of the evening 
that he was ‘‘somp’n awful, humpbacked, 
face all covered up in whiskers and eye- 
brows,”’ that ‘‘he was terrible big, spe- 
cially at the top,’’ and ‘‘none o’ de kids 
stayed on the sidewalk when he was in 
sight ’cause’e would run right over ’em.’’ 
By the time the club was ready to ad- 
journ, Jacob’s father was put in the place 
in Draxie’s mind where she kept “ Blue- 
beard,’’ and the giant in ‘“‘ Jack and the 
Bean Stalk,’”’ and all the rest of the terri- 
ble people that she had read about. 

The next day, when Draxie saw Jacob, 
she was careful not to mention his father. 
She thought he looked more sorrowful 
than ever and she took pains to keep the 
conversation strictly to the subject of the 
picnic. 

On the night before the picnic when 
Draxie met the club on her steps, she was 
informed by a chorus of excited voices 
that Jacob was not going to the picnic. 

“Not going to the picnic!’’ echoed 
Draxie. 

‘* Nope, ’is father wont let ’im.”’ 

Draxie plumped down on the steps and, 
pulling her apron into place, gazed from 
one member of the club to another. 

**T don’t believe it,’’ she declared, for 
want of something better tosay. ‘‘ Did 
Jacob tell you?” 

‘Yup, said for us to tell you ’cause ’e 
didn’t want to.”’ 


where’s Jacob?’’ demanded 


Draxie glanced over at Jacob’s house 


and gave her apron an angry pull. “Did 
he say why not?”’ 

‘*No need to, we knew it’s ’cause his 
father’s too mean to let ’im.”’ 

‘But I’m going to pay for him.” 

“That’s all right, but ’is father’s set 
’im to work.”’ 

‘“*Work!’’ echoed Draxie indignantly, 
‘that little bit of a kid!” 

“Yup.” 

“‘That’s being cruelty to children,’’ de- 
clared Draxie with great importance, 
echoing, as nearly as she could remem- 
ber, words she had heard her aunt use. 
** And the law might be on him.”’ 

‘‘Hump,’’ exclaimed Jimmie Isaacs 
contemptuously, ‘‘Nobody don’t get de 
law on Old Hunchy. 

‘‘T wonder ’f Jacob’s teased him?” was 
Draxie’s next anxious inquiry. 

“T’ll bet he aint,’’ piped up Andie 
Morgan, ‘‘I’ll bet he never dast to even 
ask him.”’ 

‘‘Here comes Old Hunchy now,” cried 
Esther excitedly. ‘‘ Look!” 

Draxie glanced up the street, and, sure 
enough, there he was coming swiftly 
towards them. He looked to Draxie 
even worse than the children had pic- 
tured him. 

“Isn’t he somp’n awful?’ whispered 
Esther. ‘‘If he was to come across the 
street I’d be scared to death.” 

Draxie took no notice of Esther, but 
kept on staring hard at the big creature. 
Presently her face began to get very red 
and her heart commenced to beat terri- 
bly; then she got up and stood a moment 
as if she was trying to make up her mind 
to do something. 

‘*What’s the matter? ’’ sneered Esther. 
“Ye needn’t to be scared; he won’t come 
over this side the street.”’ 

Draxie suddenly darted down the steps. 

‘“‘Where you going?’’ cried Esther in 
alarm. 

‘***?Cross the street.” 

‘‘Draxie Dexter!’’—the name was 
shouted in alarm by a chorus of voices— 
‘*you come back.”’ 

“T shan’t! I’m going to ask if Jacob 
can’t go to the picnic.”’ 

‘*Draxie Dexter! ’’—this time the voices 
were horror-stricken—‘“‘ you don’t dast!” 

“IT do.’”’ Draxie’s tone was defiant. 

‘*He’ll do somp’n to you; he’ll kill 
you.” 

Draxie ran all the faster. At the cor- 
ner she stopped and waited. It was a 
terrible moment, but Draxie would have 
faced a dozen giants rather than run 
now.. 

‘* Will you let Jacob go to the picnic? ”’ 
She shouted the request as soon as the 
giant was near enough to hear her, feel- 
ing it was safer to deal with him at a 
distance. 

‘*Hay?’”’ 

Draxie’s heart nearly jumped out of 
her mouth. The giant’s voice was ter- 
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rible, and he came right on as if he was 
going to run over her. 

‘*Will you please let Jacob go to the 
picnic?’’ Draxie never knew how she 
managed to say it over again. 

The giant stopped square in front of 
Draxie. 

“Who you iss?” The giant’s tone 
was awful, but Draxie piped up the de- 
sired information as fast as her tongue 
could fly. 

“Vm Draxie Dexter, Jacob’s friend. 
He wants to go to the picnic awful bad. 
Will you let him go?” 

Instead of answering, the giant gazed 
at her through his bushy eyebrows, and 
if Draxie hadn’t wanted so very much to 


get Jacob to the picnic she would have- 


turned round then and there and run for 
dear life. 

‘*W’at for you no run? ”’ said the giant 
in the next breath. And then Draxie 
was more frightened than ever on ac- 


count of the giant being able to read her 


thoughts. She had to swallow pretty: 
hard before she could answer. 

“Tf I run,” she said, ‘‘then I shan’t 
know whether Jacob’s going to the picnic 
or not.’’ 

Draxie now heard a rattling down in 
the giant’s throat. She could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes, but the giant was actually. 
chuckling. 

‘You iss risked de ole humpback, eh,. 
sake ob takin’ Jacob to de peeknic, eh? 
Ha! ha!” 

‘*Draxie didn’t like to be laughed at a 
bit, but she was so glad not to be afraid 
any more that she forgave the giant. 

‘* Jacob’s been counting on going to the 
picnic for a whole week,” she declared. 
‘*He’s never seen the country but once 
and I’ve got the money to pay his fare. 
Father sent it to me. Will you let him 
go?’’ 

‘*You Jacob’s friends, eh? ”’ 

Draxie nodded hopefully. 

‘*Wa’t you see in ’im, eh?’’ 

‘*See?’”’? Draxie didn’t understand. 

““W’at for you like ’im? ” 

‘*He’s little, and he don’t have many 
good times,’’ here Draxie thought best to 
try and work on the giant’s feelings. 
‘He looks so sorry all the time and so 
white and he is so awful little— The big 
boys pick on him too, somebody oughter 
stick up for him.”’ 

‘““W’at you do w’en beeg boy plague 
Jacob, eh?’”’ The giant’s voice sounded 
skeptical. 

iii J—I oo 

“ Eh? ” 

‘‘Sometimes I—I scratch ’em,’’ blurted 
Draxie desperately. 

The laugh that now followed was too 
much for Draxie: she lost her temper 
completely. 

‘““You oughter be shamed not to stick 
up for Jacob,’’ she cried, stamping her 
foot. ‘‘ You’rehis ownfather. You make 
him work when he’s so little and got a 
chance to go to a picnic too. It’s cruel 


Draxie blushed painfully. 
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tochildren. My aunt says if you’recruel seek and’esay notting to me of a peeknic. Say, you’r great, you are,’”’ Draxie’s voice 
to children the law might get on to you.”” But I stay wid de modder an you tak ’im, grew suddenly indignant, remembering 
Here Draxie turned and fled. Liss trust ’im to you.” how frightened she had been, ‘“‘ you said 

‘‘Say you,” called the giant, ‘‘w’at’s |Afew moments later Draxie faced the awful things ’bout Jacob’s father and 
you name, come back.’’ Something in club with excited eyes. you didn’t know a thing. He’s zacly like 
the giant’s voice compelled Draxie to “Jacob is going to the picnic,” she other men, just zacly, cept on the outside. 
turn half round. cried, ‘‘his mother is sick, and his father ‘f 1’s you,” here Draxie’s eyes swept the 

‘‘T steek up for leetle Jacob, Jacobiss didn’t know one thing ’bout a picnic. club scornfully, ‘‘I wouldn’t say things 
go to de peeknic wid you, ’is modder iss He’s going stay home with the mother. ’bout folks ’till I knew ’em inside.” 



































Prepared Explain as you choose, by any para- adjust her own changes so as to reduce 
phrase, but finally require that the words the contrast to the minimum. 
Oft have I wondered at the fearless heart committed shall be as they stand in the But the tact must not beall on one side, 


With which strong menand tender womengo Book. The many Lives and Stories of and for the guest the simplest way is 
To meet great Death; butnowIseemtoknow Jesus, Bibles for the Young and other usually to say frankly, ‘What would you 
Fr thperh nea casa Bim wt gel such popularizing and kindergartening of like to have me wear?’”’ General princi- 
O Mature. te their ovals. ’ The steady “nde the Scripture narratives all lie open to ples do not always serve as guides. Cus- 
Of time -s easeless; thick thy hand doth sow this danger of confusing childish memo- toms vary with places. The simplest dress 


The void with stars, while from earth’s bosom Ties. Knowing it, we can be on our is not always found where it might be 


start guard. Children love exactness. Who looked for. And though a hostess may 

The lovely flowers, and there are trees and ever saw a child who wanted any varia- aot outshine her guest, it often gives her 
streams tion of his favorite fairy tale, though it real pleasure to have her guest outshine 

And women’s faces and love’s mystery. were the hundredth telling? This love of her. The well-to-do visitor who goes away 


And all these things are influences that give first impressions can be turned to good with her prettiest gowns unworn’cannot 
pen lesson. They are all foregleams gocount by mothers and teachers. Let be sure that she has done the kindest 
° (Of Desthafreid when wehevegared to iver ‘20 Scat talliug be i the cleple Bible. tag. 1 ene ensinet aiteed’ alatieuste 
—John White Chadwick, in Later Poems. ' Words. Afterwards, perhaps, explain by muslins one’s self, one may feel @ pardon- 
paraphrase. able pride in having elaborate muslins 

If mothers always knew the hold they 8een sitting on one’s piazza. To over- 
The Well by Childhood’s Gate have on their cnilavente ole commeidan —_ the occasion is not always a mistake 

a one would not need to multiply words to on the part of a visitor in the house; it 
ae ca oa weg Bye 1 win them to adopt so simple a method of is often far better than to seem to depre- 
called the Nursery Psalm. Little chil. Stteosthening it. For it is not alone the Clate the hostess and her neighbors by 
eeacde aa ae a As coe i rons p words of Holy Writ that will come back Under-dressing it. On the other hand, 
things they are taught to memorize, and ‘© them. The sound of her voice, the there may be special circumstances which 
their lisping tongues make easy work of 100% of her face, even the touch of her would make anything like display on the 
itn wees eahien hand, they are all linked somehow with 9 wet tonne ed rer ier 

ere ; the words; and in some far-off of The only way to be sure what will be 

A touching little story is told of a hard- dusty battle the grown-up man or pe a acceptable is to ask. 
hearted young Highlander whom one of Jin be pretty sure to look back with Young girls, especially, if they are to 
he Rags leds She Week We Oe ree longing to the remembered become agreeable visitors, should have 
Crimea with Florence Nightingale found 17514 of that sweet “well of Bethlehem” impressed upon them the wisdom of fre- 
- — se tiene pean sgn be that was by childhood’s gate. quent consultation with their hostess on 
oe to ea ce, oe doubtful points. Hatless heads, sleeves 


lled up t i , 
covered his face with the sheet whenever - ap Se ee emew, Pa Gahan Rete 








, . ’ 4 ing through embroidered chemisettes, 
she nig wad — : The ee time _ The Guest’s Toilet transparent guimpes on street-car rides, 
wen roug at ward, she minde BY ELLEN CONWAY brilliant parasols carried to church—con- 


nothing about his covered face, but sat 
down by his bed and in a soft, gentle A courtesy sure to be appreciated by a 
voice began saying the Nursery Psalm. hostess is deference and docility on the 
Under the white sheet she could see a part of her guest as to that perennial 
pair of big hands go up to his face, but problem—clothes. Rebel against it as 
she said nothing. The next time she we may—and perhaps it is not the wisest 
found him quite ready to listen to what of us who rebel the most—human beings 
she had to say to him about the Good do judge one another, at first sight, by 
Shepherd, who was willing even then to conventional standards of dress and man- 4s : 
lead him ‘‘the quiet waters by.”” Back ner; and the more highly we value a Back to the Soil 
to his mother’s knee the Nursery Psalm friend’s fundamental qualities of charac- Every farmer boy wants to be a school 
had carried the rough soldier, and all the ter, the more annoying it is to see them teacher, every school teacher hopes to 
sweetness of her counsels was pulling at overshadowed, even temporarily, by some be an editor, every editor would like to be 
his heart. unfortunate detail of personalappearance. @ banker, every banker would like to 
It is a long story tointroduce a plea for The tactful hostess will let guests know, be a trust magnate, and every trust mag- 
committing Bible words to memory. in advance, what sort of social occasions nate hopes some day to own a farm 
The whole argument is in it. Very sig- they may expect, and will not insist on and have chickens and cows and pigs and 
nificant is the childish phrase they use— dragging the friend who has ‘‘come in a horses to look after. We end where we 
to “learn by heart.” Even where the suit-case’” through the round of gayeties begin.—The Craftsman. 
words are not fully understood, they are that might have been enjoyed if she had 
really hid in the heart, and in time of been warned to bringa trunk. It is un- 


formity on all such matters to the host- 
ess’s judgment of local custom is nothing 
more than courtesy due. As for the girl 
who responds to a gentle hint with the 
obstinate ‘‘I always do so at home,”’ she 
would better stay at home. 








Aspire, break bands, I say, 


need can be brought forth again. necessary to say that when she hasfriends Endeavor to be good, and better still, 
One would like to insist that Bible staying with her whose means permit less And best. Success is naught, endeavor’s all. 
words should be learned wifh exactness. expenditure for dress than hers, she will —Robert Browning. 
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Won by a Story 
Sara Cone Bryant, in How to Tell Stories 


If you have never seen an indifferent 
child aroused ora hostile one conquered 
to affection by a beguiling tale, you can 
hardly appreciate the . . . story-teller’s 
experience. An amusing, but—to me— 
touching experience recently reaflirmed 
in my mind this power of the story to 
establish friendly relations. 

My three-year-old niece, who had not 
seen me since her babyhood, being told 
that Aunt Sara was coming to visit her, 
somehow confused the expected guest 
with a more familiar aunt, my sister. 
At sight of me her rush of welcome 
relapsed into a puzzled and hurt with- 
drawal, which yielded to no explanations 
or proffers of auntly affection. 

All the first day she followed me about 
at a wistful distance, watching me as if 
I might at any moment turn into the 
well-known and beloved relative I ought 
to have been. Even by undressing time 
I had not progressed far enough to be 
allowed intimate approach to small sa- 
cred nightgowns and diminutive shirts. 
The next morning, when I opened the 
door of the nursery where her maid was 
brushing her hair, the same dignity ra- 
diated from the little round figure perched 
on its high chair, the same almost hostile 
shyness gazed at me from the great ex- 
pressive eyes. Obviously, it was time for 
something to be done. 

" Pisregarding my lack of invitation, I 
drew up a stool, and, seating myself op- 
posite the small unbending person, began 
in a conversational murmur: 

““M—m, I guess those are tingly-tapglies 
ap there in that curl Lottie’s combing; 
did you ever hear about the tingly-tan- 
glies? They live in little girls’ hair, and 
they aren’t any bigger than that, and 
when anybody tries to comb the hair they 
curl both weeny legs round, so, and hold 
on tight with both weeny hands, so, and 
won’t let go! 

As I paused my niece made a queer 
little sound indicative of query battling 
with reserve. I pursued the subject: 

“They like best to live right over a 
little girl’s ear or down in her neck, be- 
cause it is easier to hang on there; tin- 
gly-tanglies are very smart, indeed.”’ 

“ What’s ti-ly-ta-lies? ’’ asked a curious, 
guttural little voice. 

I explained the nature and genesis of 
tingly-tanglies as revealed to me some 
decades before by my inventive mother, 
and proceeded to develop their simple 
adventures. When next I paused the 
small guttural voice demanded, ‘Say 
more,’’ and I joyously obeyed. 

When the curls were all curled and the 
last little button buttoned, my baby niece 
climbed hastily down from her chair 
and deliberately up into my lap. With 
a caress rare to her habit, she spoke 
my name slowly and tentatively, ‘‘ An-ty 
Sai-ry?’’ Then, in an assured tone, 
**Anty Sairy, I love youso much I don’ 
know what to do.’’ And, presently, 
tucking a confiding hand in mine to lead 
me to breakfast, she explained sweetly, 
**T didn’ know you when you comed las’ 
night, but now I know you all th’ time! ”’ 

‘**O, blessed tale,” thought I, ‘‘so easy 
@ passport to a confidence so desired, so 
‘complete!”’ Never had the witchery of 
the story to the ear of a child come more 


closely home tome. But the fact of the 
witchery was no new experience. Thesur- 
render of the natural child to the story- 
teller is as absolute and invariable as that 
of a devotee to the priest of his own 
sect. 


The Nutmeg and the Bishop 


The late Bishop Green on one of his dioce- 
san visitations stopped with an old friend at 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

At the early supper of the South, always a 
most informal meal, the Bishop said he would 
have nothing but a dish of bonny-clabber, a 
little nutmeg sprinkled over. 

“There ain’t a bit of nutmeg in the house,’’ 
exclaimed the maid when the request was re- 
peated to her. 

“*Dear me,” said the hostess, sotto voce; 
‘*go to Mrs. Darlington next door and ask her 
to lend me a nutmeg.”’ 

Mrs. Darlington also was ‘‘out’’ of nutmeg. 

‘““Then go to Mrs. Harding, on the other 
side—we can’t all be out at once—then bring 
the Bishop the dish quickly.”’ 

The hostess kept up a rapid fire of bright 
talk to cover the hiatus in the service until the 
maid appeared with the desired dish. 

‘* What an addition is the little sprinkle of 
nutmeg,” said the Bishop; ‘‘ what a fine relish 
it gives.’’ 

When the good guest had retired the mis- 
tress said to the maid, 

‘*Go to the supply store the first thing in 
the morning and get nutmegs, and return the 
nutmeg to Mrs. Harding and ’’— 

‘*But Mrs. Harding was out of nutmegs, 
too.” 

“*Then where did you get any?”’ 

‘*La, Miss, I was dat worrited out dat I des 
tuck a wooden handle to a ole shoe-buttoner 
an’ grated it on.’’ 

And the Bishop had relished it. So much 
for the power of suggestion!—Martha Young, 
in Lippincott’s. 





About Mad Dogs 


In all my own experience with dogs I have 
not only never seen a ‘‘mad dog,’’ but have 
never known a dog owner—and by that I mean 
a man who has had experience in keeping 
dogs—who has seen one. If, then, rabies is 
so exceedingly scarce, hydrophobia becomes 
really an impossibility and the fear of it should 
be dismissed without a thought. A person 
may get dog bitten, but in the language of the 
New York tough, “‘ Forget it.” If it isa bad 
bite it may twitch later on and you may begin 
worrying, so it is a good plan to get rid of the 
twitching or throbbing in order to forget. 

I have been bitten so often that I think no 
more of it than a mosquito bite, and this is 
what Ido. If it is on the hand I put it under 
the faucet and wash thoroughly, with the ob- 
ject of cleaning the wound and preventing in- 
flammation from any dirt or foreign substance. 
While doing this some one is getting the bicar- 
bonate of soda and some clean rags or lint. 
With water a cream paste of the soda is made 
sufficient to plaster the wound well, then put- 
ting some on a rag it is applied to the wound 
and bound up. If in the course of an hour or 
more the application seems to be drying, a 
little water is poured on the bandage to soak 
through to the soda, or the hand dipped in 
water.—Country Life in America. 





I’m in a 10der mood today, 
& feel poetic, 2; 

4 fun I’ll just — off a line 
& send it off 2 U. 


I’m sorry you’ve been 6 O long; 
Don’t B disconsols; 
But bear your ills with 42de, 
& they won’t seem so grs. 
—Helen Hawthorn. 
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Closet and Altar 


MEDITATION 


In the multitude of my thoughts within 
me Thy comforts delight my soul. 





By all the ways by which a man would 
seek the love of any other being whom 
he honored and revered he should seek 
to know God, to come near to him and 
to love him.—Z. EF. Hale. 





So with God; his modes of appeal to 
us are infinitely various, but we must 
bring our mind to bear on them, till 
‘‘while we are musing the fire kindles.” 
Meditation, therefore, or the exercise of 
our mind upon God’s manifestations of 
himself, is essential to the attainment 
of love.—John R. Illingworth. 





Alone with God— 
That he may counsel give, 
With strength divine to live 
Above each ill and care, 
To overcome each snare, 
As Guide and Friend. 


Alone with God— 
To ask that he will come 
And make my heart his home, 
My life to enter in, 
Its aims for good to win, 
A Saviour, Friend. 


Alone with God— 
That I my joys may tell, 
And gratitude as well, 
For all his gifts to me 
And loving kindness free, 
My Maker, Friend. 
— Roger H. Lyon. 





But the mere company of others need 
not be a hindrance; nay, may rather be 
a help to this detachment if we learn 
to connect society with the thought of 
Christ, and Christ with the thought of 
society. If he condescended to join him- 
self to human life, to take an experi- 
mental interest in every stage and in ev- 
ery phase of it, is not that sufficient to 
sanctify its every stage and phase?—Z. G. 
Goulburn. 





Solitude vivifies; isolation kills.—Jo- 
seph Roux. 





I have looked up every Scripture where 
anything like meditation is mentioned, 
and I find that we are never once told 
to meditate upon sin—W. H. Griffith 
Thomas. 





O God our Heavenly Father, renew 
in us the sense of Thy gracious Pres- 
ence, and let it be a constant impulse 
within us to peace, trustfulness and 
courage on our pilgrimage. Let us 
hold Thee fast with a loving and 
adoring heart, and let our affections 
be fixed on Thee, that so the unbroken 
communion of our hearts with Thee 
may accompany us whatsoever we do, 
through life and in death. Teach us 
to pray heartily; to listen for Thy 
voice within and never to stifle its 
warnings. Behold, we bring our poor 
hearts as a sacrifice unto Thee; come 
and fill Thy sanctuary and suffer 
naught impure to enter there. O 
Thou Who art Love, let Thy Divine 
Spirit flow like a river through our 
whole souls, and lead us in the right 
way till we pass by a peaceful death 
into the Land of Promise. Amen. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


170. Is it advisable in a small country 
church, say of-about one hundred members, 
to combine the regular midweek prayer meet- 
ing and the Sunday school teachers’ meeting? 
—F. W. C. (Ohio ) 

I should doubt it, because the aims of the 
two meetings should be quite different. Each 
ought to make its own distinct contribution, 
though the exigencies of the situation might 
make it seem wise to try to bring both together 
into the same evening and shorten each, per- 
haps, somewhat. But I do not quite see how 
the true aim of either exercise could be reached 
in trying to combine them in one. 


171. In the insistence upon abstinence from 
this and that—card-playing, dancing, the 
theater, etc.—do not many parents let go the 
moral education of which so many sons and 
daughters are totally ignorant and along 
which they make their worst mistakes?—F. C, M. 
(Michigan.) 

There are two questions here which might 
possibly be in mind, but which ought not to 
be confused. The questioner does not ask 
concerning the value of abstinence. That 
might be quite conceivably in each of the 
cases named, a really valuable means to the 
moral character sought and the best course 
to be recommended. But, on the other hand, 
however valuable as so conceived, we must 
keep continually in mind that the end of moral 
training is not simply certain modes of pro- 
cedure, but real character that can come toa 
man only through his own volition, and there- 
forethrough some opportunity of choice. The 
ends of character are not really reached until 
one has come toa point where one has taken 
upon him the right course of his own free 
will. And it is no doubt possible for parents 
to so emphasize the mere negative withhold- 
ing from evil as to neglect positive moral 
education. 


172. You repeatedly speak of God mani- 
fested in Christ; do you mean that God is 
actually incarnate in Christ, or that God is 
reflected in Christ?—o. D. (Michigan ) 

To answer this question intelligently one 
would have to know, in the first place, what 
the inquirer meant by the proposed substi- 
tutes. Neither of them can be regarded asa 
literal statement of fact. They are in any 
case only more or less adequate analogies, and 
each of them seems to me to be somewhat open 
to misconception, partly on that very account. 
When I speak of God as manifested in Christ, 
I mean that God has made in Christ probably 
the fullest revelation that it was possible for 
God to make of himself through man to man; 
and especially that the character of God is 
truly and fully set forth in Jesus Christ, so 
that in Christ we know God’s inner spirit and 
purpose and love, know that he is Father. 
God is thus truly made manifest in Christ, 
and may be properly spoken of, therefore, as 
the manifested God. 


173. For the mass of men does not the ap- 
plication of the law to negative total absti- 
nence—‘* taste not’’—prove the best course of 
procedure?—i. D. Cc. (Michigan.) 


The questioner, I judge, has total absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquor especially in 
mind, and to the question so understood I 
should myself say Yes, undoubtedly. But 
the text quoted is not a good text to be quoted 
for the course of conduct urged, as a careful 
noting of the context in Colossians will 
clearly show. And moreover, as I have im- 
plied in a previous answer, the attitude of 


President Oberlin College 


negative total abstinence never solves the 
moral problem in its entirety, though it may 
be, and in my judgment is, the best course 
for most men. 


174. Theological education has recently re- 
ceived considerable attention, and the semi- 
naries have been criticised. 1. What do you 
consider to be the fundamental aim of theo- 
logical education? 2. What in your judg- 
ment are the chief defects in the training 
given by seminaries from the standpoint of 
(a) theological science, (b) the seminary stu- 
dent, (c) the Church?—n. w. 8. (New York.) 

1. The fundamental aim of our theological 
seminaries, it seems to me, should be to fit 
men to be effective agents in bringing others 
to the avowed discipleship of Christ, and in 
applying, in the whole life of the community 
they serve, the principles of Christ’s life and 
teaching. In preparing men for these two 
things, the seminary would need to give them 
power to make the great Christian truths and 
personalities real, rational and vital to men. 
The making of technical theological scholars 
must be quite secondary. 2. As one who is 
himself partly employed in the service of a 
theological seminary, my judgment upon the 
second question might not be regarded as un- 
biased. In general, there seems to me to have 
been much rather unnecessary and misdirected 
criticism of the seminaries; but I think I 
should, myself, say that the chief dangers to 
be guarded against by the seminaries are (a) 
from the point of view of theological science, 
not giving real mastery of the Scriptures; not 
putting theology fully into touch with other 
life interests; not making the minister a real 
specialist and leader in his field—that of moral 
and religious life and thought. The minister 
cannot hope to be a specialist in all lines, but 
he ought to be, in general, the best-equipped 
man in his community in the historical, Bib- 
lical, theological and practical understanding 
of moral and religious life and thought. Bat 
I do not believe that that end can be achieved 
satisfactorily in the three years commonly 
given to theological training. And, on the 
other hand, I am quite unwilling to admit that 
the minister can be regarded as well equipped 
in what ought to be his one great vital 
specialty, without careful study in all these 
directions. (b) From the point of view of the 
seminary student, the seminary is often too 
scholastic, because it seems to forget that the 
truths with which it must deal are moral and 
make demands on men. And the seminary 
cannot afford to forget, either, in its courses 
of study, its direct, practical, professional 
aim. The greatest lack, at this point, too, it 
often seems to me, is that the seminary does 
not give a mastery of the English Bible; nor 
put its students sufficiently into possession 
of the pedagogical, psychological and socio- 
logical applications of the Christian prin- 
ciples. And it too often fails to give that 
which is most important of all, personal con- 
tact with vital, spiritual men who have a 
message. The defects from the point of view 
of the Church are implied in the other points. 
I do not at all sympathize, I should add, with 
the wholesale condemnation of the seminaries. 
I believe they are doing effective work. My 
answer is rather intended to indicate the 
dangers to be guarded against. 


175. What is meant, from the standpoint o7 
the new theology, when it is said that a man 
without Christ is lost? I think I know what 
used to be meant by that phrase, but with the 
modern view of salvation, atonement, and the 
like, Iam not so sure. Is it no longer possible 
to tell a man that without Christ he is lost? 
In what sense is he lost?—Aa. T. (Massachu- 
setts.) 

I can only speak for myself in trying to 
answer this question. I am not fond of the 
phrase, *‘ the new theology”; Iam chiefly con- 
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cerned for true theology. To be saved is to be 
a true child of the Heavenly Father, to come 
into the real sharing, thus, of the life of God. 
Christ as the supreme revelation of God is 
the only adequate way to that personal com- 
munion with God and the only complete 
assurer of it. With full consciousness to re- 
ject Christ, is to shut the door upon all satis- 
fying relation to God, to be lost away from. 
God. And this not because of any arbitrary: 
arrangement on God’s part. For he who re- 
jects Christ—to put it in the lowest terms— 
refuses the leadership of the highest we know 
in the nioral and spiritual world. He thus 
judges himself. ‘* This is the judgment, that. 
the light is come into the world, and men 
loved the darkness rather than the light.” 
But, on the other hand, we are coming more 
clearly to see the impossibility of dogmatizing 
as to the full conscious rejection of Christ in 
the case of other men. Many elements enter 
in, and we leave—and must leave—the final 
judgment with God, only seeing clearly that 
to refuse, with full consciousness, to yield to 
the essential spirit of Christ would be neces- 
sarily to shut one’s self out from the sharing 
of God’s life; for Christ truthfully represents 
that life. In this deepest of all senses, there 
fore, it seems to me quite as true under the 
newer as under the older conception, that 
without Christ a man is lost. But all thought 
of arbitrariness has vanished from the con- 
ception, and discrimination is made between 
the superficial and real rejection of Christ. 





Personalia 


Those who have seen Witte and Komure 
together, if Bible-trained, think of Goliath 
and David. 


Mayor Weaver of Philadelphia, to whom 
President Roosevelt last week bade Godspeed 
in his reform, says that ‘‘ publicity, nonparti- 
sanship and vigilance are the trinity upon 
which the gospel of municipal reform must 
be founded.”’ 


General Booth, just home from a tour of the 
Australian Commonwealth where his social 
amelioration schemes have-met with civil offi- 
cials’ approval, soon sets out on a two thousand 
mile motor.car tour of England on which he 
will preach to the masses as well as supervise 
the Salvation Army’s work. 


Librarian Cobb of the Congregational Li- 
brary, Boston, has written A Criticism of 
Systems of Hebrew Metre, published at Ox- 
ford by the Clarendon Press, which is hand- 
somely reviewed by The Nation, and its im- 
portance as contribution to Hebrew scholar- 
ship fuly recognized by a competent reviewer. 


When Holman Hunt’s famous picture, The 
Light of the World, was on exhibition in 
Montreal, Roman Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants saw it. One such, a woman, after gaz- 
ing at it, is reported as saying: “The Christ 
of the picture is not the Christ of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He never knocks at the 
door of our heart. It is for us to knock at 
his door.” 


Mr. Sughrue, the first Roman Catholic ever 
appointed district attorney for the county 
of Suffolk, Mass., has served a fourteen years’ 
apprenticeship as assistant. Interviewed as 
to his attitude toward his official duties, he 
makes the following interesting comment on 
human nature as he finds it: 


If the district attorney sees the worst side 
of life, he sees the best as well. Remember 
that when the criminal is entering the door 
of the dock, his father or his mother are com- 
ing in at the other door, willing to help and 
aid in any way they can their erring son. 
Love and charity are seen as never before in 
the district attorney’s office and in the court- 
room. They are frequently the salvation of 
some men. 





If we love still those we lose, can we alto- 
gether lose those we love?—The Newcomes. 
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A Patriot’s Sacrifice* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 

One in our love of all things sweet and fair; 
One with the joy that breaketh into song, 

One with the grief that trembles into prayer; 
One in the power that makes Thy children free 
To follow truth, and thus to follow Thee. 


Give or withhold, let pain or pleasure be; 
Enough to know that we are serving Thee. 


—John W. Chadwick. 


No prophet suffered so long and so deeply as did Jeremiah. He was a leader in the 
great reformation of Judah under Josiah. He had high hopes for the future of his coun- 
try, and he saw them fade away as that young king, whom he loved as a brother, against 
his counsel went into battle with Pharaoh-Necoh at Megiddo and was slain. He saw the 
nation sink into corruption under Jehoahaz the son of Joash and his other son Jehoiakim: 
and his grandson Jehoiachin and his son Zedekiah, till utter ruin and desolation came on 
Jerusalem (Jer. 1: 1-5). Jeremiah survived his nation, to die at last an exile in Egypt. 
Jewish tradition says that he was put to death by his fellow-exiles because they were 
exasperated by his rebukes. His last recorded utterances, chapter 44: 24-30, might be ex- 
pected to provoke to anger those who persisted in idolatry during their exile. Jeremiah’s 
life more than any other in the Old Testament foreshadowed the mission and sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, and we may well believe that he was in the mind of the prophet who wrote 
the later words of the book of Isaiah, and described the suffering servant of Jehovah 
Isa. 53: 1-12). The character of his sufferings appears as we concentrate our thought on 
the incident chosen for this lesson which sets forth: 


1. The prophet’s offense. He was ac- 
cused as a traitor to his country. The 
rulers charged him with treason [chap. 
37: 14, 15]. The ground of the charge 
was that he prophesied the overthrow of 
Jerusalem (38: 3]. The rulers said that 
he wrought mischief by his words [v. 4]. 
The charge against Jeremiah had reason 
in it. His utterances did discourage the 
people and strengthen their enemies. 
But his words were true, and subsequent 
events proved their truth. 

The charge against Jesus Christ was 
closely parallel to that against Jeremiah. 
He also foretold the overthrow of the 
city and the temple [{Matt. 24: 1, 2; Luke 
19: 41-44). The rulers declared that it 
was necessary to put him out of the way 
to save themselves and the nation [John 
11: 48-53]. The charge against Jesus had 
much reason in it, but his words were 
true. Jeremiah and Jesus bore the bur- 
den of the sins of their nation and suf- 
fered both because of sins of the people 
and because of the penalties they visited 
on the prophets who told them the truth. 

2, The prophet’s punishment. The 
rulers sought to kill Jeremiah [v. 4]. 
They chose to do this in the most cruel 
way they could devise. They caused him 
to be thrown into a muddy cistern, that 
he might die slowly by starvation and 
suffocation [v. 6]. The king would have 
befriended him, knowing him innocent, 
but, being a weak and distracted ruler, he 
dared not protect the prophet, but handed 
him over to those who hated him [v. 5]. 

Jesus also was condemned to death by 
the rulers of his people, with insult and 
abuse [Mark 14: 63-65]. As Zedekiah 
would have saved Jeremiah if he had 
dared, so Pilate would have saved Jesus, 
but when he dared not he discharged re- 
sponsibility and handed Jesus over to 
his accusers to do with him as they 
pleased [John 19: 4-6]. Both prophets 
suffered the pains of death. Jeremiah 
had expected to die in a previous impris- 
onment {87: 20) But when he sank in 
the mire of the dungeon he had no hope. 
Jesus also had foreseen and foretold his 
death at the hands of chief priests and 
scribes {|Matt. 16: 21]. 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 27. 
Jeremiah in the Dungeon. Text, Jer. 38: 1-13. 


3. The prophet’s rescue. Jeremiah had 
friends among the men who condemned 
him to die. The nation was not utterly 
given over to evil, else such a man as 
Ebed-melech would not have been in the 
king’s house, or if he had been there 
while his character was not known, would 
not have had influence with the king. 
This Ethiopian persuaded Zedekiah to 
give him authority to lift Jeremiah out 
of the mire of the cistern before death 
had seized him [vs. 7-13]. 

Jesus also had friends among those who 
condemned him. When not even one dis- 
ciple remained to watch over him, two 
members of the Jewish Council which 
tried him came and took the body down 
from the cross and buried it. One was 
the rich land owner, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, the other the learned rabbi, Nicco- 
demus [John 19: 38-42]. Jesus rose out 
of the tomb by his own power of life 
within himself [John 10:18]. Both proph- 
ets went down to death because of their 
devotion to ungrateful people who needed 
the deliverance which the prophets could 
have given them. 

4. The prophet’s burden. Jeremiah, es- 
caped from the dungeon, told the king 
how the city might yet be saved. But 
Zedekiah was not brave enough to fol- 
low the prophet’s counsel [88: 17-23]. 
Jeremiah survived the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the overthrow of his na- 
tion. He saw, as though it were himself, 
his people put to torture, scattered, ex- 
iled. He suffered with them, sometimes, 
with the utterance of despair, yet never 
without confidence that God would use 
his chosen nation to bless the world [Jer. 
81: 31-34]. 

Jesus also told the Jews how they could 
be saved. Out of and beyond the misery 
which he prophesied should come on the 
nation and which he bore for their sakes, 
which he saw already coming, he saw 
redemption for the people who would 
turn to God and blessing through them 
for all the nations [Matt. 24: 9-14]. 

The study of the life of Jeremiah must 
include the study of the life of Jesus. 
The Old Testament has the key to the 
New, as the New holds in itself the 
meaning and purpose of the Old. Both 
united preach the gospel of redemp- 
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tion from sin for all mankind, revealed 
through those who suffered for the sins 
of mankind that they might bring them 
to God. 


What Preaching Really Is 


The church must demand that her ministers 
be prophetically impressive. That means that 
they must preach. What has happened to 
preaching that the modern idea of it so needs 
revision? An expert the other day, in speak- 
ing to a company of Sunday school teachers 
concerning the way of telling Bible sturies so 
that they might be impressive, remarked as a 
concluding caution, ‘‘ Whatever you do, don’t 
preach.’’ And Professor James, in his Sug- 
gestive Talks to Teachers, gives much that 
is positive, but adds this that is negative, 
‘Don’t preach.’’ What, pray, is this preach- 
ing? Is it, as many believe, the way ministers 
say in words what their parishioners are al- 
ways saying in business throughout all the 
week, ‘‘ Polly wants a cracker’’? If that is 
all, the sooner we are out of it the better. 

But preaching is so much more than this. 
Preaching is lighting one’s soul before one’s 
brethren, that in the gleam and glow of it they 
may discern the face of the living God. If 
they see the smoke rather than the flame, God 
pity the preacher. Somehow we must grip the 
souls of men, and the only way that this is 
ever done is by the revelation of soul to soul. 
To realize this ideal which has been sketched 
of the ministry, the church herself must recon- 
ceive the dignity of the ministry. In eur en- 
deavor in these last years to put ourselves 
upon the level of our brethren and deny 
priestly functions we have really obscured the 
principle of difference which separates a min- 
ister from those to whom he ministers. That 
difference must again be recovered.—Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 








An American Ambassador on 
Christian Missions 


The Ministerial Association of the City of 
Mexico gave a banquet to Ambassador and 
Mrs. Conger Aug. 1, which was attended by a 
large number of Americans resident in that 
city. Anaddress was made by Major Conger, 
in which he spoke at some length of his im- 
pressions of foreign missionary work during 
the time when he represented our Govern- 
ment in China. He said: 


For the last seven years I have been in- 
timately associated with your colleagues 
in the missionary work in China, a body 
of men and women who, measured by the 
sacrifices they make, the trials they en- 
dure and the risks they take, are veritable 
heroes. They are the pioneers in all that 
country. They are invariably the fore- 
runner of Western civilization. It is they 
who, armed with the Bible and school 
books, and sustained by a faith which 
gives them unflinching courage, have 
penetrated the darkest interior of that 
great empire, hitherto unvisited by for- 
eigners, and blazed the way for the on- 
coming commerce, which everywhere 
quickly follows them. It was they who 
first planted the banner of the Prince of 
Peace in every place where now floats the 
flag of commerce and trade. The dim 
pathways which they traced, sometimes 
marking them with their life’s blood, 
are rapidly being transformed into great 
highways of travel and trade, and are 
fast becoming lined with schoolhouses 
and railway stations, where heretofore 
were found only idolatrous shrines and 
lodging houses tor wheelbarrow men and 
pack mules. Hundreds of splendid schools 
have been founded, and are now bein 
most successfully taught by these go 
men and women, and it is a fact in which 
we may all take great pride, that ninety- 
five per cent. of the Protestant schools 
= China have been established by Amer- 
cans. 
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“How about Powwow, Mr. Martin?” inconsistent with the religion of Jesus. 
. Curiously enough, I have just come 


VEN if it was not very polite for across a few stitched pages—I know not 
E the D. F. to put in that bracketed where I got them—of an old book, printed 

? two or three weeks ago—inti- along time ago, by John Eliot, giving the 
mating that I had forgotten one common narrations of different Indians before a 
Indian word—it serves to introduce these Council of ‘‘the Messengers of ten 
pictures and a vacation incident. Of Churches present on Roxbury Lecture 
course, there was, and is, such a word as day, being the 5th of the 5th moneth, 
powwow, although I do not believe the 1659.’’ The confession of Nishohkou con- 
aboriginees spelled it in that exact way; tained this sentence: 


When I was a Child, my 
Parents and I were all wilde, 
.| Wwe prayed to many Gods, and 
many other sins we did... 
and in my youth I did what I 
| listed, as pauwauing, or what 
' else I would. 


ee 





It is common for writers 
and speakers to accuse ina 
‘careless way our Pilgrim 
and Puritan ancestors of 
cruel treatment of the In- 
dians; it would be well to 
learn from history how 
kindly, though firmly, the 
Christian magistrates of 
the colonies dealt with the 
native tribes around them, 
in fact they did not spell it at all, until and especially how long and faithfully 
the good missionary Eliot taught them the Apostle Eliot and other men like Mr. 
to read and to know the badness of what Mayhew, Mr. Folger, Mr. Bourne and 
the word meant. Mr. Gookin labored to instruct, civilize 

An Indian powaw (or pawaw) was a and Christianize those ignorant and sav- 
priest or medicine man. That is not a agechildren of the forest. Hear what the 
very good definition, for the powaws old oak at South Natick has to say about 
were not ministers at all and were miser- it, and read the story of the ‘‘praying 
able doctors. They were conjurers, jug- towns’’ of the Christian Indians in the 
glers, impostors. They held great meet- ‘‘Nipmuck country”; I wonder if the 
ings in the woods or on a hill, at which, Corner children know 
amid wild dancing and feasting and yell- which they were—some of 
ing, they pretended to heal the sick. The them live in the very 
invalids were sometimes placed in arude towns! 
stone oven, with red-hot stones on the To come back to powaw 
ground near them and water sprinkled or powwow: from the orig- 
upon them from cedar boughs; when del- inal designation of Indian 





Boating on the Merrimac 


out and plunged into a river or pond, the erings, it has come to be 
powaws all the while keeping up a violent used in a colloquial way to 
writhing of their bodies, and muttering denote a political or other 
and performing over the poor patients, conclave in which there is 
until they themselves felldown exhausted. more noise than delibera- 
These cruel performances were called tion. It is often used very 
powaws, and the practicing them, pow- loosely, as when, for in- 
owing. ; stance, on the occasion of 

You will find a very interesting descrip- Dr. Grenfell’s first visit I 
tion of it all in a remarkable book, ‘“‘Non- alluded to a “powwow” 
antum and Natick,” published by the to be held that evening—it 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society at really was some sort of achurch sociable! 
13 Cornhill, fifty years ago, but it will do Now that the good doctor is far away on 
no good to ask Mr. Berry for it now in the Labrador overseeing the eclipse, set- 
the Pilgrim Press bookstore, although ting broken legs or fitting wooden ones, 
it is no doubt in the Congregational Li- and attending to the Boston doctors who 
brary, and perhaps an occasional copy is are his guests, he will never know it if I 
preserved by the Old Folks. Our fore- say that the next day he asked very in- 
fathers very properly enacted strict laws nocently about “the powwow at the 
forbidding their people to practice or church!’”’ How should the graduate of 
even attend those barbarous and vicious an English university know about a 
orgies, while the devoted missionaries strange word accidentally preserved from 
showed how foolish they were and how the dead language of savages who lived 





in New England three hundred years ago? 

But what has all this to do with those 
pictures? I will tell you. Last month 
I spent four days on the lower Merrimac. 
One morning that boy kindly took me 
out on the river. Not far above that 
church on the left bank a stream emp- 
ties into the Merrimac. It was not very 
large, but it has been very useful for 
many years in turning mill wheels. Its 
name was the Powwow. Back of it was 
a sightly hill—Powwow Hill. Of course 
the Indians used to paddle their canoes 
on that stream, and probably held their 
powaws on that hill; the boy did not 
know anything about it, and perhaps 
no one else does. But there is the name 
clinging to the. hill, hundreds of years 
after the powwows and powaws had gone. 

Across the Merrimac at this point was 
a famous ferry in the old time before 
there were any bridges. General Wash- 
ington is said to have crossed there in 
1789, on his way from Newburyport to 
Portsmouth. I looked it up afterward 
in his diary and found that he did, ‘to 
avoid a wider ferry and a piece of heavy 
sand’’ by a lower ferry, he says. So we 
pulled across to the landing-place on the 
Newbury side.- The old road could be 
seen, with ancient willows along its way. 
Farther back was a level plain. On it, 
instead of the first President of the United 
States with his escort of “light horse and 
militia officers and many private Gentle- 
men,’’ was—a baseball game between two 
church clubs of boys! I saw a part of 
it; ‘‘The Daniels”’ scored in the first 
innings and the “E. A. C.’s”’ in the 


ja 


Baseball boys at lunch 


next; then they had their lunch, after 
which we came away without knowing 
who beat! You see the two pastors with 
their boys; among them was a boy whose 
father was a mission school boy on Dr. 
Grenfell’s coast more than forty years 
ago. Another boy, a Cornerer, went 
down to Salisbury Beach with me and 
offered to take me on a@ cruise up the 
Powwow, but I did not have time. 


Ma: Mer) 
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The Literature of the Day 


An Important Chapter in Congre- 
gational History 


The story of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches is told in the 
records of its triennial meetings from 
1871 to 1904. But much patient labor is 
required to trace through these records 
the progress of opinion on any one sub- 
ject as expressed in discussions and reso- 
lutions during the last thirty-three years. 
The topics of greatest interest to the de- 
nomination, selected by successive com- 
mittees, when arranged in order together 
are exceedingly suggestive. The growth 
of Congregational churches in numbers, 
their territorial expansion, the develop- 
ment of their ideas of church govern- 
ment and of their relation to their min- 
isters, as well as their changes in belief 
and many other things of importance, 
may be discovered by careful examina- 
tion of these volumes of the Minutes of 
the National Council. But few persons 
have the time, skill or interest to make 
such an examination, while many would 
avail themselves of the results of it. 

Secretary Asher Anderson has done 
this service to a great extent by prepar- 
ing the National Council Digest, a volume 
of 263 pages. Itis in substance a full and 
elaborate index to the National Council 
Minutes, including the records of early 
Congregational Synods, of the Albany 
Convention in 1852 and the Boston Coun- 
cil in 1865. It presents the substance of 
the actions of all these bodies down to 
the National Council at Des Moines last 
year, with full references to the several 
volumes. Dr. Anderson also added a 
carefully prepared index to the Digest. 
For example, if one would know what 
the National Council has said concerning 
Benevolent Societies, Creeds, Divorce, 
Temperance, or any other subject of gen- 
eral interest to the churches, he may 
quickly find the summary of what he is 
seeking by turning to the index, then to 
the Digest, and where this is not sufficient, 
to the pages referred to in the volumes of 
Minutes. An instructive feature is the 
original draft of the constitution and by- 
laws of the National Council with the 
changes and amendments subsequently 
adopted, arranged in parallel columns. 

Future editions of this Digest, no doubt, 
will present some improvements in ar- 
rangements of topics and greater accu- 
racy in proof reading. The inauguration 
of this method of placing within easy 
comprehension the deliberations of our 
representative body throughout our de- 
nominational history is an important 
service to all students of the development 
of Christianity. Secretary Anderson has 
laid our churches under added obliga- 
tion by this painstaking service. 

(The National Council Digest, by Asher Anderson, 
secretary National Congregational Council, 14 Beacon 


Street, Boston. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents; post- 
age ten cents extra.) 


A Study of Self-Culture 


Dr. Henderson calls his book, The Chil- 
dren of Good Fortune, an essay in morals. 
He gains a clew through the wilderness 
of conflicting opinions by defining the life 
of the individual man as the conscious 


or unconscious pursuit of good fortune— 
the hedonistic implications of the word 
happiness apparently forbidding its use. 
Morality, he tells us, is a measuring rod 
and not a judgment of good orevil. Yet 
the book is full of moral judgments, 
though morality and religion are every- 
where treated as identical. 

The author’s conception is anarchistic 
rather than socialistic. The man’s first 
duty is to make the most of self. There 
is no external standard, no fixed law of 
right and wrong. We liveina fluid world 
and our science of morals is purely em- 
pirical. Life is not to be postponed; its 
immediacy calls for an immediacy of self- 
determination and enjoyment. On these 
defective lines the author has given us 
a thoughtful and thought-compelling crit- 
icism of life and call to living at the 
heights of personality. The love of self 
and the love of social order have their 
place, clearly defined and amply vindi- 
cated. We cannot believe, however, that 
any account of morality is complete or 
satisfactory which ignores the compell- 
ing force of God’s love and our love to 
him and the ministry of self.sacrifice to 
character. The book is wholly of the 
Greek spirit, though informed and en- 
nobled by the experience of all the later 
centuries. But the Hebrew spirit came 
closer to the heart and proportion of the 
matter. 


(The Children of Good Fortuve, by C. Hanford Hen- 





derson. pp. 406. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30 net.) 
RELIGION 


Pro Fide, vo Rey. y oapente Harris. pp. 571. 
E. P. Dutton $3.00 n 


A text-book of Christian po arranged 
for use in the English universities and by 
other students. By relegating the more tech- 
nical material to appendices the author is able 
to keep the text within limits. Professor 
Harris accepts the results of modern scientific 
research and so far regards the conclusions of 
the majority of German critics as to set the 
Gospel of John aside in his quotation of au- 
thorities. In traversing so wide a country 
it is not to be expected that all the paths 
chosen will commend themselves to the 
reader, but he will find himself in the com- 
panionship of a fair and open-minded guide. 
Young Men Who Ov ercame, by Robert E. 
Speer. pp. 225. F. H. Revell Co. $1.00. 
The story of fifteen young men—men who 
died young—conspicuous for their Christian 
character as well as great promise or attain- 
ments. Most were graduates of our colleges, 
one is Captain Headly Vicars of the British 
army, so well known to our fathers, and one a 
Persian convert to Christianity who became a 
martyr to his faith. Mr. Speer’s enthusiasm 
has made an engaging series of brief biog- 
raphies indicating Christian manliness. 
The Cyclopedic Handbook to the Bible, by 
eg late Joseph Angus, D. D., edited by Samuel 
Green, D. D. pp. 532. ’F. H. Revell Co. 
$3 00 net. 
This introduction to the study of the Bible, 
well known since its first appearance in 1853, 
is now again brought up to date by the editor. 
It is at once an intelligent preparation for 
further study and a plain account of the con- 
ditions of the problem of making the best and 
most intelligent useof Scripture. It deals first 
with the Bible as a unit and then in detail 
with its separate parts. 


FICTION 
The Storm Centre, by Charles i Crad- 
dock. pp.351. Macmillan Co. 
Miss Murfee does not wander Saas out of 
vision of her favorite Big Smoky Mountains 
in this tale of the war between the states. 
The scene is a Tennessee city held by the 


Northern army but in sympathy with the 
South. The hospitality of one of its homes to 
a Northern officer gives opportunity for con- 
trasts of character*and~-opinion.. And the 
coming of a son of the honge, his concealment 
and escape supply abundant.adventure. The 
Southern people, both soldiers and civilians, 
are much more sympathetically drawn than 
the Union officers. The love story is an un- 
usual one and there is a pretty group of chil- 
dren. The reader will feel perhaps that prob- 
ability is seriously strained and that the 
escape from tragedy is narrow and the happi- 
ness something of an anticlimax, but he will 
enjoy the ingenuity with which the net is 
drawn about the hero. 

od it the Men ct ghe # Fox, by Barbara. pp. 372. 
The author is still concerned in pointing out 
the vanity of the social life of the thoughtless 
rich and preaching the value of the simple life, 
but she has notably broadened her horizon 
and made a step upward in a story which has 
an artistic unity independent of its moral. In 
its pictures of domestic life and its love of 
natural beauty it carries its own appeal to 
women. Most men, we fear, will be rather 
amazed at the ways of the artist hero. And it 
is a little odd, that both the leading ladies find 
it necessary at last to throw themselves at the 
heads of their too modest or obtuse lovers. 

The igs in the Sand, by 7 Na Benson. 

pp. 364 B. Lippincott Co. $1.5 
Mr. Benson’s art of dealing with the horrible 
and the spectral unfortunately does not extend 
to illusion. He is much more at home with 
the social life of his English and much more 
enjoyable. The girl is everything the reader 
could ask, except for her lamentable addiction 
to spiritism which subjects her to the villain’s 
hypnotic charm and to the ancient Egyptian 
malevolent spirit whom the villain controls. 
The problem runs parallel with that which is 
treated in Hamlin Garland’s, The Tyranny of 
the Dark and readers may be interested to 
compare the two in manner and matter. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 


The Return to the Trails, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts. pp. 50. L.C. Page & Co. 50 cents. 


The Little People of the Sycamore 
pepo ig D. Roberts. pp. 58. L.C oraeee Co 
00 cents 


In their separate form with good pictures, 
these lively stories of animals make a fine 
showing. They breathe a spirit of respect for 
wild life, and will be sure to interest children. 

Jimmy Brown Trying to Find Burope. writ- 


ten by Y himself Binge Ry by W. L. Alden. pp. 
163. Harper & Bros. 60 cents. 


Jimmy Brown always has a reason for what 
he does—or,-if not a reason, a plausible ex- 
cuse. His mischief is amusingly told and the 
invention of adventure is often of a most in- 
genious and surprising sort. Boys will enjoy 
the story but, though we class it among books 
for young people, we rather recommend it for 
the lightest of clever light reading to their 
fathers. 

Indian Stories, Retold from St. Nicholas. pp. 

179. Century Co. 65 cents. 
Tales of Indian life and mythology reprinted 
from the fascinating pages of St. Nicholas. 
They are well illustrated and make a book 
which would greatly please children either 
for their own reading or read to them at an 
earlier stage of education. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

a Organization, wv Raymond L. Bridg: 
The time is ripe for active work looking 
towards the organization of the world in a 
federation which shall ultimately put an end 
to wars. National sovereignty is not absolute 
but limited by international duties. The for- 
mation of a world legislature is not a dream 
of the poets but a necessity and probability 
of the near future. These are some of the 
assertions which Mr. Bridgman makes in his 
collected essays, enforcing the importance of 
the theme and work and the duty of the 
individual by many considerations. The book 
is a timely contribution to a most important 
subject which the Peace Conference in Ports- 
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mouth has anew brought to public attention 
and which will come to the front again at the 
forthcoming Brussels meeting of the Inter- 
national Union. 
The ory or: _ renee, by H. E. Warner. pp. 
126. Ginn 
These pe ll originally read to the 
Ethical Club of Washington. They are de- 
voted to an argument against the rationality 
of war and consider the ethics of patriotism 
and the true nature of the forces which com- 
pel the nations to their appeal of force. 
Husband, Wife ua Home, by Charles Fred- 


erick Goss. PP. 276. Vir Pub. Co., Philadel- 
phia. $1.00 net. 


There is plenty of ginger in Mr. Goss’s style, 
and his brief papers on practical subjects of 
everyday work and duty reflect good sense 
and a wise view of the proportionate values 


of life. A good book for young men and 
women. 

An Mlisabethan Vir, _ ers by E 

$2 OO det Mus. D. pp. 220 . P. Dutton & Oo. 


An illustrated critical essay on a music book 
of the Elizabethan age of much interest to 
students of the history of music and of the 
drama of the time, which includes, of course, 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 


How to Read and What to Read, by Sherwin 
Cody. pp. 130. Old Greek Press, Chicago. 


A primer on the subject of literary form and 
value, with lists of recommended books, all 
well suited to the point of view of those who 
are likely to ask the questions which the title 
presupposes. 


Stray Leaves from a Soul’s week. pp. 178. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.5 


Books and Bookmen 


Jerome K. Jerome, the English author and 
humorist, is to visit this country this fall as 
a lecturer. 


A Tennyson concordance similar to Bartlett’s 
Shakespeare concordance is to be made by 
Professor Hargrove of Baylor: University, 
Texas. 

An extra large edition of McClure’s Maga- 
zine with Miss Tarbell’s sketch of Mr. Rocke- 
feller fel] 50,000 short of meeting the demand. 


Hamlin Garland spent three hours volunta- 
rily, in a Colorado police prison cell recently, 
in order to ‘“‘gain local color for his next 
book.” 


Robert Mackay, editor of Success, says that 
out of 5,000 manuscripts from volunteer con- 
tributors received by that ably edited and 
widely circulated periodical last year, only 
four were accepted. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward will write the authorized 
life of Cardinal Newman for which Protestants 
as well as Roman Catholics interested in 
epoch-marking movements within the Church 
of England, have long been waiting. 


Sir Caspar Burdon Clarke was a messenger 
recently from King Edward VII. to President 
Roosevelt, bearing as a gift from the king 
handsomely bound copies of all works de- 
scribing the royal art collections. 


Did you ever hear of Mrs. Benyon Puddi- 
combe who writes over the pen name of Allen 
Raine? Her publishers sold 250,000 copies of 
her books to the British public last year and 
she is a close rival of S. K. Hocking, Hall 
Caine and Marie Corelli as writer of fiction 
for the British masses. 


A well authenticated death-mask of Oliver 
Cromwell recently brought $400 ina London 
auction sale. The late Laurence Hutton paid 
no such price as this for some of his treasures 
equally asunique. A copy of Scott’s Waverley 
uncut, but with its former owner’s bookplate 
in it, recently brought over $600 in London. 


W. Robertson Nicoll of the British Weekly 
is giving his recollections of his experience as 
a reader of countless books. His first idea 
that books were aught but furniture was 
when he got hold of John Todd’s Lectures to 
Children. No wonder Dr. Nicoll sought out 
Northampton soon after he arrived in this 
country on his first and only visit. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 20, Sunday. Parables of Trust.—Matt. 

6: 25-34. 

Frederick of Prussia called his favorite pal- 
ace Sans Souci—Without Care. He thought 
of it asa retreat from the anxieties of public 
business, where he could meet with friends 
and have a mind at rest. But the Christian is 
always to have a mind at rest, without anxiety 
even in the midst of occupations. This call 
to freedom from anxiety follows the warning 
against serving mammon. The ground of it 
is the fatherhood of God. What a glimpse of 
our Lord’s enjoyments these pictures of the 
country life afford! Lord, if Thou carest, why 
should I be troubled? To Thee I commit my 
own interests gladly and the interests of those 
whom Thou hast given me. I would not lay 
them down as one who evades a load, but ask 
Thee to take responsibility, as Thou hast 
promised. Teach me to work with quiet mind 
and spend my days efficiently because I spend 
them at peace. 


Aug. 21. Judgment.—Matt. 7: 1-6. 

Perfect judgment requires complete knowl- 
edge. Do we know our brother perfectly? 
Do we even know ourselves? There is some- 
thing daunting in this thought that we are 
supplying God with a measure by which judg- 
ment is to be made of our own lives. Not even 
to think unkindly is Christ’s ideal. 


Aug. 22. The Law of Asking.—Matt. 7: 7-12. 
There is no promise here that we shall have 
just what weask. God does not give his chil- 
dren what would bring them harm. But there 
is an abundant promise of free giving. Shall 
we then, like petulant children, be content 
with nothing but the desire of the moment? 
That were to have little faith in the loving 
wisdom of God. The Golden Rule which fol- 
lows is founded in this generosity of God. 


Aug. 23. The Test of Teaching.—Matt. 7: 

13-23. 

This is warning, not statistics. Remember 
Christ’s own word to those who asked him 
whether few are saved. With that we have 
nothing to do. Our work is to find the straight 
gate and enter. Life, in Christ’s thought, 
means the victorious and perfected life—life 
tested by its fruits. So our own Christian 
lives will be tested by the world. Note how 
our Lord by comparison makes little of cast- 
ing out demons and mighty works. We need 
no returning age of miracles, we need holy 
and serviceable lives. 


Aug. 24. The Parable of Foundations.—Matt. 

7: 24-29. 

The scene is one of those wide dry water- 
courses which are so common in Palestine, 
and in parts of our own West. The level 
ground makes tempting building sites. But 
the storm breaks in the mountains and the 
floods come rolling down along the empty 
sands, and the buildings are borne off in an 
hour. But the wise man builds with fore- 
thought of the flood. He digs and deepens 
and puts his foundations on the rock. 


Aug. 25. Hannah’s Vow.—1 Sam. 1: 1-11. 
The ark and tent of meeting had been 
brought to Shiloh from Gilgal. The journey 
was not along one, both Elkanah’s home and 
the tent of meeting were within the limits of 
the tribe of Ephraim. Note the unhappy po- 
lygamous life. Hannah’s vow has been re- 
peated by many a modern mother. The He- 
brew bunger for children must never be for- 
gotten in reading their history. It was acry 
for a part in the birthright which Jacob chose. 


Aug. 26. Samuel Dedicated.—1 Sam. 1: 12-28. 

Eli does not speak as a prophet, as Elisha 
does [2 Kings 4: 16], he adds his prayer to 
hers. Having asked, she leaves it to God and 
goes out with a cheerful face. The incident, 
so simply recorded, has given this woman an 
immortality of remembrance. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


“* For where two or three are.gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” ah 


(Topic for Aug. 20-26) 
Life’s Harvestings. Gal. 5: 13-26; 6: 1-10; 
Matt. 13: 1-23. 
The permanency of our choices. Reaping 
what we have sown. Every day a judgment 
day. How does Christ help us? 


**No one,” said Carlyle, ‘‘ has learned any- 
thing thoroughly until he knows that every 
day is a day of judgment.” We are judged 
by our decisions and our choices become fixed 
in character, determining new decisions in the 
time to come. God, speaking through the laws 
of habit and the progress of the world, judges 
us; but really we are self-judged. We tell 
what manner of men we think we are by the 
sort of deeds which we allow ourselves to 
do. “A man of such and such a charac- 
ter,” we are ready enough to say in talk of 
others, ‘‘ will not do thus and so.” But in 
our doing thus and so we make a permanent 
record of opinion in regard to our own moral 
worth. 





The New Testament imagery is that of the 
harvest, ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’”? Seed and harvest are 
father and child. You cannot change that 
law of hereditary likeness without changing 
the nature of the world and the nature of 
man. No repentance in the man who sowed 
tares in his enemy’s field will make the har- 
vest anything but tares. Jesus in the para- 
ble does not propose to change their nature 
into wheat, but only to get rid of them at the 
earliest possible moment. In sowing evil we 
are also limiting the growing space of good. 
God may help us to get rid of the evil at last, 
but it will leave us poorer and smaller than 
we might have been. The harvest in that 
field was poorer and smaller for the tares. 
There will be less fruits of good in life for 
every evil sowing. 





Life is full of illustrations of this law of the 
persistency of habit. We can all suggest them 
out of our own observation and experience. 
But we must not think that it is the law for 
evil only. Good sowings also come to harvest 
and persist. A perfected salvation might, 
indeed, be described in the terms of this law. 
A perfectly saved man would be one in whom 
the habits of faith and love to God and man 
would have become so fixed that the least 
turning out of their way would bring a pain- 
ful wrench of feeling—so painful as to make 
the least unloving thought or doubt of God 
impossible. Good in the heavenly life will 
not be less good because it has become im- 
pulsive and habitual. 





How, then, does Christ help those who have 
become the slaves of evil habits? Make this 
rather a question of practical life. We come 
into a vital relation with God in Christ which 
strengthens the good and helps us to overcome 
and cast out evil. A new life of partnership 
in motive and in purpose begins and that life 
grows from childhood into strength under the 
fostering care of his Holy Spirit. The result 
is assured by his presence, and we “‘die to 
sin and live to righteousness”’ so long as we 
abide in him. 





Remember how much of our life is in mo- 
tive and companionship. Paul was so ab- 
sorbed that he made Christ the equivalent of 
his life. “‘ For me to live is Christ.”” We live 
for that in which we lose ourselves, and when 
Christ fills us with the enthusiasm of a new 
friendship and a new purpose, he lifts us out 
of our old selves to overcome and at last for- 
get the evil habits of our self-seeking days. 
The sowing to the flesh which, after the man- 
ner of all flesh, ends in corruption, gives place 
to a sowing to the Spirit from which we reap 
life everlasting. 
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From the Hawkeye State 


Iowa is in green and gold this last day of 
July. Never did our acres bear so huge a 
burden of yellow oats and brown hay and 
deep green corn. There’s going to be some- 
thing to feed the cattle and hogs next winter, 
and that means business for the railroads and 
stir in the little towns and prosperity in the 
churches and schools. 


THE CENSUS REVELATIONS 


But we are sad this state census year, for 
the returns show that there are fewer Iowans 
in Iowa than there were five years ago by 
seventy or eighty thousand. Have we race 
suicide? Thank God, no! Families of seven 
and eight from the old Puritan stock are yet 
to be found. But we have shipped off enough 
people into southern Missouri to make that 
state Republican and we have filled up the 
waste places of northwestern Canada and the 
Dakotas with our sturdy farmers, who have 
sold their fat land for $75 an acre and bought 
new land in those regions beyond for $25 an 
acre and put $50 for every acre into the bank. 
Then our boys and girls go away to college 
and do not comeback. They arein New York 
ang Chicago and Washington and Boston run- 
ning Y. M.C. A.and Y. P. S.C. E. organiza- 
tions and great magazines and the United 
States Government departments. So Iowa is 
being deserted as portions of rural New Eng- 
land have been deserted, but for a different 
reason. There are no abandoned farms in 
Iowa, but one farmer can take care of 500 
acres now as easily as he could till 100 acres 
a generation ago. 


COMINGS AND GOINGS 


Our towns are growing; Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids, Sioux City, Dubuque and other smaller 
cities have gained. The churches in them 
are growing also. But there is much light 
and shadow among them in the constant 
changes. Muscatine has lost Rev. John P. 
Clyde and has called Rev. Otis H. Holmes of 
Algona. Mr. Holmes is distinctly a pastor for 
young men. Iowa City has called to succeed 
Dr. Cady Horace L. Strain of Illinois, and 
the university students who missed Dr. Cady 
are consoled. The Home Missionary Society 
last year wisely co-operated with this church 
to furnish an assistant who should minister 
to students. No money could be better spent 
than to hold these 80 young men in the uni- 
versity for Christ and the Church. 

Dr. Hill of Atlantic has resigned after 
thirty-six years of service in a church which 
has had no other pastor. There is no adequate 
reason for this resignation. Eloquent, kindly, 
vital, Iowa has no better minister or citizen. 
Dr. Hill seeks no other charge, but will live 
among the people who have not waned in their 
love for him and his splendid wife. 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SECRETARY 


When Sec. O. O. Smith left the Sunday 
school secretaryship, which he has carried 
with energy and success for six years, to ac- 
cept a call to the important church at Council 
Bluffs, people asked, Whom will the society 
at Bostonappoint? But the society answered, 
“* Name your man;’”’ and we did. The associ- 
ation summoned a Yale graduate from his 
only pastorate of sixteen yeats at Manchester, 
Dr. H. W. Tuttle, and though he had tried 
to leave in vain two years before, the church 
at the command of the association released 
h'm_ So the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society have yielded us one more point in 
“*home rule,” and made itself more popular 
than ever in these parts, besides getting a 
first-class servant. Dr. Tuttle will hereafter 
reside in Grinnell, where Iowa College is 
convenient for his growing boys and girls. 


CHANGES AT IOWA COLLEGE 


Iowa College, too, has its lights and shad- 
ows. Five teachers who have served it from 
five to thirteen years go out to other fields 
of service. These collezes are the training 
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places for teachers for the larger, wealthier 
universities and colleges. But the Western 
college *‘has the use of the colt while he is 
growing,” and that is something. New Eng- 
land takes two of our choicest men, but these 
men have given Iowa the ambitious service 
of scholarly youth and vigor before going to 
Bowdoin and Middletown. New young men 
fresh from graduate study take their places, 
full of ambition to justify their Ph. D.’s. 
Thus the college loses no vitality, and a few 
resolute souls who cannot be tempted away 
maintain the: stability. Iowa College also 
passes on its third president, who goes back 
to the pastorate. Presidents in these days do 
not teach even the evidences of Christianity, 
except in rare instances. The little son of a 
Western college president asked him, ‘‘ Papa, 
how do you earn your salary?’’ But as a 
matter of fact they do earn what they get, 
and it is a substantial advantage to live in a 
suit case and be connected even as a president 
with one of these splendid institutions where 
men and women are fashioned to be Christ- 
like leaders of men and servants of God. 
Rockefeller’s $10,000,000 and Carnegie’s $10,- 
000,000 fund for professors’ pensions, given 
for just such colleges, is a prophecy of the 
wealth which will yet be at the command of 
these sacrificial schools of the churches. 

‘The State working alone has never done 
good teaching. The Church working alone 
has taught its children miserably. But the 
State and the Church together, unharnessed 
but co operating in ways which hamper the 
freedom of neither, as in all our Western 
states, may be able to offer the best solution 
of the great problem of higher education. 

Ds FaBs 





Biographical 
REV. RUSSELL T. HALL, D. D. 


Dr. R. T. Hall, pastor of First Congregational 
Churcb, New Britain, Ct., died at his home Aug. 9. 
He had been in ill health for some time. Dr. Hall 
was born in Richmond, Vt., Oct. 9, 1844; studied 
at Oberlin College and served for nearly three years 
with Ohio Volunteers during the Civil War. He 
graduated from Union Theological Seminary, and 
during his studies there had charge of the Wilson 
Mission. He was ordained in 1870. His pastorates 
were at Pittsfield, Vt., Mt. Vernon, O., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Greenwich, Ct., and New Britain. He 
had been in this last charge eight years. 

Dr. Hall was physically and mentally strong and 
vigorous, and diligently and successfully adminis- 
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tered his large parish without an assistant. He 
was also chaplain of the First Regiment Connecti- 
cut National Guard. His influence was extensive, 
helpful and inspiring, and he will be greatly missed 
by many. 


An Oklahoma Dedication 


The church building at Drummond, Okl., was 
dedicated July 30. It isa beautiful structure cost- 
ing about $6,000, and possesses one of the best 
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pipe organs in the territory. The latter was the 
gift of a few friends. 

In architecture, frescoing and furnishing the 
church is out of the usual order. While it is Con- 
gregational, it is a union of all the Christians of 
the town and vicinity, and its spirit is well indi- 
cated by the words on the tablet which is painted 
in oll on its wall and is reproduced herewith. 

It is the only church of the town and represents. 
eight denominations. The United Brethren joined 
in the dedicatory exercises, which included a ser- 
mon by Supt. C. G. Murphy of the U. 8. S. & P. 8. 
and other sermons and addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. Parker, J. W. Scroggs and H. A. Hodges. 

The enterprise is due to the untiring and self- 
sacrificing labors of Rev. W. E. Todd and wife. 
The church hopes to start on a self-supporting 
basis. Cc. G. M. 
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The Country Church in Ohio 


BY SEC. CHARLES H. SMALL, CLEVELAND 


The great problem of the country church, 
here as elsewhere, is to hold its own in a com- 
munity whose population is decreasing or in 
one where the natural conatituency is being 
replaced by a foreign element. It is not to 
be wondered at that our country churches 
are growing weaker. It is often surprising 
that they are so strong. The day of their 
usefulness is by no means passed; they are 
as successfully meeting their problem as the 
city churches are meeting their exactly oppo- 
site problem. 

A secretary of the American Board recently 
said that he could count on the fingers of one 
hand the missionaries who have gone to the 
foreign field from seven large churches in a 
certain city; but the fingers of one hand 
would not suffice to count the missionaries 
that have gone out from a certain country 
church in Ohio. The strong city churches 
may provide large sums of money, but the 
men and women come from the country. 
“The little white church by the crossroads” 
has its sons and daughters in the city churches 
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all but ten on confession; half were men, 
and all but twelve adults. This was the re- 
sult of six weeks of evangelistic labor carried 
on by the pastor, Rev. H. 0. Allen, unaided. 
Three weeks were spent in three outlying 
school districts and three weeks in the home 
church. The attendance was large through- 
out, and on the last Friday evening the stores 
were closed and the church crowded. Mach 
was made of prayer; people were urged to en- 
gage in private prayer and to gather in groups 
for prayer every afternoon at half past two, 
when the church bell was rung. One strong, 
permanent feature of their work is the Wom- 
an’s Association, of which the pastor’s wife is 
president. It raised $120 for missions last 
year, besides large sums for local work. 

One faithful pastor, finding the young peo- 
ple of his village given over to card parties 
and dancing, organized a Bible Club, so named 
because it started with his Bible class. Every 
two weeks the club hasa social gathering with 
wholesome entertainment. One feature is a 
magazine club that is well patronized. A 


-dancing club that was started languished be- 


cause the Bible Club was so much stronger. 
That pastor believes in ‘‘ the expulsive power 
of a new affection.” A debating society for 
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A Soeral Studio wn the Country 


of the homeland and among the missionaries 


‘ abroad. This is accomplished by consecrated, 


self-sacrificing pastors who teach, train and 
inspire, and not all are of the dead past. 

Look atone of the strong country churches 
of this state, Rootstown, which makes its in- 
fluence felt in the whole community, furnishes 
four out of the five members of the school 
board, provides and controls the entertain- 
ments of the town. This has been accom- 
plished by strong preaching and faithful min- 
istry on the part of the former and present 
pastors, and by a thoroughly organized Sun- 
day school, with home department and cradle 
roll reaching for miles around, and looked 
after with zeal and persistency, regular visi- 
tors going to every partof the parish. System- 
atic Bible study is carried on continually. 
Quite a number are following the studies of 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
and a large class is taking a course in Bibli- 
cal Introduction. Personal work is constantly 
emphasized; ‘‘men interest themselves in the 
hired man and look after him.” The secret 
of the power of this church is faithful work 
along approved lines. An evangelist is not 
employed, nor is one needed. 

Bus another church, Wayne, has had inter- 
esting and healthful growth with good addi- 
tions by uniting with the Methodist church in 
town in holding evangelistic services, with an 
evangelist to assist. 

One of our oldest churches is Hudson, for 
Many years strong and influential. Recently 
the town has suffered losses that naturally 
would weaken our church, which ministers 
to a considerable community round about. 
Yet the church has as’ strong a hold as ever 
and the past winter 62 members were added, 
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young men was organized that meets on alter- 
nate weeks. The pastor reports that perhaps 
the least weighty subject discussed was The 
Fature of the Democratic Party. 

Many other country churches are nobly 
meeting their problems and exerting a strong 
influence in the community. But enough is 
given to show, what is doubtless true every- 
where, that the methods most successful are 
wise, faithful pastoral work, the pastor being 
his own evangelist, and thorough Sunday 
school work. Consecrated and resourceful 
men who are carefully studying the situation 
in their communities are helping the country 
churches to continue a power in the making of 
the nation. These churches must have such 
men. 





A Social Center in the Country 
Town 


BY MARION GRAY 


One necessity in country districts is a work 
resembling the social settlement of our cities. 
Young people in the country need quite as 
emphatically as those in the city the influence 
of a social center where the atmosphere would 
be one of refinement and culture. I know of 
at least one such. At Bristol Ferry, R. I.,isa 
** Social Studio ’”’ built for this purpose, which 
is most attractive within and without. 

A large room used for assemblies, one end 
of which is occupied by a small stage, is fur- 
nished simply and artistically. Potted plants, 
a pianola, a huge open fireplace, oil paintings 
on the walls and a good library—all lend great 
charm to the big room, which is a delightful 
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retreat for the young people who flock there 
from adjoining farms. Lectures, readings, 
musicals and social gatherings are frequently 
held. Classes in pyrography, drawing, water 
color painting and raffia are conducted by com- 
petent teachers, a nominal fee being charged 
for instruction. 

Such a social and educational center would 
bea great gift and open up wonderful privi- 
leges and opportunities in the lives of country 
boys and girls, who, after the day’s work, 
might satisfy a legitimate craving for amuse- 
ment and society in a more wholesome manner 
than loafing about the post office or store, re- 
tailing petty gossip or engaging in the more 
dangerous pastime of immature love-making. 

Those who have summer homes in the coun- 
try might well interest themselves in a work 
of this character. If the expense of a building 
could not be met, a few rooms might be rented, 
simply furnished, and a young man or woman 
installed therein who would be adapted to the 
work. 

The other day I read from the pen of a col- 
lege girl that, ‘‘among all the opportunities 
which come to the college graduate, the widest 
possibilities of personal happiness and help- 
fulness are those of the girl who goes quietly 
back to her own home.” Surely a large oppor- 
tunity for helpfulness in the line above indi- 
cated presents itself to the college graduate 
returning to her home in a small country 
village. 





Greater New York 


Brooklyn’s Congregational Tent 

Remarkable success has attended the work 
conducted by Rev. Dr. Charles T. Baylis in 
the huge gospel tent on the circus grounds 
at Broadway and Halsey Street. The tént 
seated 2,000 people, but from many services 
hundreds have been turned away, especially on 
Sundays. Five hundred more seats have now 
been added, the entire expense being pledged 
in one week. The choir has been increased 
to one hundred voices. Dr. Baylis is doing 
most of the preaching, and later on will be 
assisted by prominent speakers. 


Evangelism in Manhattan 

Rev. C. I. Schofield, D. D., at Tent Evangel 
has held a week’s Bible convention work on 
the new life in Christ. The services are being 
well attended, some recent speakers being 
Drs. Pentecost and O. P. Gifford; Rev. 
J.Q. A. Henry, fresh from a successful tem- 
perance campaign in England; and Dr. John 
Robertson of Glasgow. Sixty men have pro- 
fessed conversion in the last two or three 
weeks. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan is crowding 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church with 
eager listeners. His sermons are earnestly 
evangelistic, and numbers of striking sen- 
tences are quoted in the Monday newspapers. 
The services are simple and the congregational 
singing notable, especially as Dr. Morgan’s 
selections often vary from the unfortunately 
narrow range of hymns and tunes heard in 
the majority of churches. 


A Handbook on Federation 

One of the best products of the New York 
City Federation of Churches, etc., is its re- 
cent issue of a sixteen-page book, of pocket 
size, giving the condensed results of their ex- 
tensive investigations. Those who have small 
time for study grasp the meaning of these 
charts and figures, and will now have no ex- 
cuse for not knowing the serious conditions 
of the city’s social and religious life. 

The federation in five years has canvassed 
and recanvassed an area containing a popula- 
tion of over a million and a quarter of peo- 
ple, locating, by co operation with churches, 
twenty-five new institutions valued at three 
millions of dollars, and advising and assisting 
forty others, such as parks, settlements, kin- 
dergartens, etc., the total value of the sixty- 
five institutions being nearly ten millions of 
dollars. SYDNEY. 
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Dedication at First Church, 


Aurora 


Aug. 6 was an epoch-marking day in the history 
of the First Church, Aurora, Ill. This church, or- 
ganized in 1838, is one of the landmarks in the 
state. It was originally Presbyterian, but on account 
of the attitude of the General Assembly towards 
slavery withdrew and joined the Congregational 
Union of Fox River, at the time adopting the fol- 
lowing resolutions: ‘‘ This church commits herself 
fully to the work of all true reform which tends to 
promote the social and moral improvement of man- 
kind and the glory of God, the extension of gospel 
truth, justice and benevolence in the world.” Dur- 
ing the strenuous days of the anti-slavery struggle 
the “Old First’? was known as a friend to the col- 
ored man and a “station” of the “ underground 





New Chapel of First Church, Aurora, /ll. 


railway.” Another resolution was, “ That we con- 
sider this an anti-slavery church, and, therefore, 
we advise and instruct the officers and members 
of our church not to invite nor encourage any slave- 
dealer or owner or any person who will advocate 
the principles of slavery to our pulpit.” 

The first building was erected in 1841 of hewn 
logs and split shingles, no nails being used in the 
roof. The present structure was built in 1456, and 
the chapel addition, a fine, large building with a 
strong, clear light which seems to be tinged with 
brilliancy, called the addition for the Sunday school 
and social work of the young people, with class- 
rooms, parlors and basement, and costing nearly 
$10,000, including the remodeling and decorations 
of the auditorium, was’ dedicated, Aug. 6, amidst 
great joy and gladness on the part of the people 
who had earned the full fruition of their gifts and 
labors. 

This much needed improvement was thought of 
more than thirty years ago, so Trustee Holden 
stated in his remarks from the pulpit Sunday morn- 
ing, and several attempts had been made, so it is 
only fair to say that the successful issue of it all is 
largely due to the wise and efficient leadership of 
the present pastor, Rev. B. F. Aldrich, strongly as- 
sisted by the building committee and the splendid 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which has had a nest egg grow- 
ing for many years past. Mr. Aldrich, who came 
from Ypsilanti, Mich., is in the fifth year of his 
pastorate, and it was lovely to witness the hearty 
good will existing between pastor and people, and 
they look forward to the most successful years of 
service the church has yet seen. 

It was a fine sight on Sunday morning to see the 
large auditorium crowded and amid a profusion of 
flowers and soul-stirring music, the people giving 
the house to God, the services being conducted by 
the pastor, who made the dedicatory prayer. Sec- 
retary McMillen preached from the text, “Go 
teach,” after which the people marched into the 
new part of the building, the teachers, children 
and young people occupying the galleries, the 
parents and congregation the body of the house 
and more than filled it so that many had to stand. 
These exercises were in charge of Mr. Walters, the 
superintendent. Letters and addresses were read 
and made by a half dozen former superintendents 
and were most interesting as the children heard of 
the doings of the former days. 
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One noteworthy incident was the handing over 
of the keys, after they had reached the pastor’s 
hands, to the honorary sexton, Robert K. Scott, 
aged 76 years, having served the church for long 
years in this capacity. 

The church, with its more than 400 members and 
a Sunday school of nearly 300, is strong and sub- 





stantial in every way. M. 
Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BAIN#®8-GRIFFITHS, DAVID, formerly pastor’s as- 
sistant at Central Ch., Boston, Mass., declines call 
to W. Yarmouth and Hyannis. 

BARTON, C. D., to Bowen, Ll. Accepts. 


CAMERON, ALEX. J., E. Brownfield, Me., to Wins- 
low. Accepts. 





CovENTRY, WM. R., Elliott, Io., to the Presb. Chs. 
in Gravity and Conway. Accepts, and is at work. 

GRAY, Wo. J., St. Paul, Minn., to Olivet Ch., same 
city. 

HOLMES, OTIs H., Algona, Io., to First Ch., Mus- 
catine. Accepts. 

LIVINGSTON, STEPHEN F., Hartford, Ct., declines 
call to Fryeburg, Me. 

MARTIN, BENJ. F., Sedalia, Mo., to Galva, Ill. 
Accepts. 

McCOLLUM, GEO. T., Dundee, IIl., to Marseilles. 

REYNOLDS, LAURISTON, Redfield, 8. D., to Cen- 
terville. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FISHER, STANLEY R., 0. Plymouth Ch., Denver, 
Col., Aug. 15. Sermon, Dr. F. T. Bayley; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Horace Sanderson, W. H. 
Hopkins and Addison Blanchard. 


Resignations 


CAMERON, ALEX. J., E. Brownfield, Me. 

CooLeEy, Wo. F., Littleton, N. H., to take effect 
Oct. 15. 

MILLS, AUGUSTUS W., Rye, N. H., to take effect 
Oct. 1, after more than nine years’ service. Thisis 
the second resignation inside of eighteen months, 
and is positive. 

NEWTON J. Epw., Woolwich, Me. Will take post- 

_ graduate work in Yale. 

OAKEY, JAS., Grand Meadow, Minn., to take effect 
Oct. 22. 

SECCOMBE, SAM’L H., Gage, OKI. 

THOMSEN, LUDWIG, Cambridge, IIl. 
charge of Weiser Acad., Idaho. 


Closing Pastorates 


HYDE, HENRY, who is closing an 11 years’ charge 
at Somersworth, N. H., has conducted a broad 
and useful work in the face of grave difficulties. 
Though the church has met many losses by death, 
the congregations have maintained their num- 
bers in proportion to the decreasing population of 
the town, and Mr. Hyde’s good influence in the 
city and the vicinity has been more and more 
recognized. 


Will take 


Personals 


PRESTON, BRYANT C., Osage, Io., is pursuing spe- 
cial studies at Chicago Univ. during his summer 
vacation. 

RICHARDSON, ALBERT M., W. Medway, Mass., 
still preaches acceptably, though in his 84th year 
and badly crippled by rheumatism. More than 
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half the sixty years since he entered the ministry 
have been spent in home mission work in Kansas. 

RICHARDSON, CYRUS, First Ch., Nashua, N. H., 
has been granted six months’ leave of absence. 
Rev. J. 8. Black of Montreal will act as supply 
while he is away. 

WARNER, ALEX. C., and wife, McLean, Ill., have a 
little four weeks old daughter. The ladies of the 
church gave the little one a “bundle shower” 
recently, and among the gifts was a handsome 
baby carriage. 


Waymarks 


WICHITA, KAN., Plymouth Ch.—For the first time 
in twenty years Dr. C. 8. Sargent is spending his 
vacation at home and at work. In addition to 
other labors he has been active in raising funds 
for the purchase of a building lot and equipment 
for the local Y. M. C. A., of which he is president. 
Sunday, Aug. 6, his church raised $1,500 toward 
@ permanent home for the Salvation Army. Since 
Jan. 1, 47 members have been received into 
Plymouth Ch., and 30 into Fellowship Chapel, 
connected with the church. 


Dedications 


WILLIAMSTOWN, VT., Rev. D. H. Strong. Church 
practically rebuilt at expense of $5,000. Rededi- 
cated Aug. 10, sermon by Rev. L. F. Reed. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


RocKPORT, MAss., First Ch., Rev. Israel Ains- 
worth. From the late L. M. Haskins, to First 
Cong. Ch., the income from $1,000; also $10,000 
for a parsonage fund. After other bequests are 
carried out the income from $10,000 is to be 
expended in aiding worthy students of Rockport 
in Dartmouth Coll. or Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
preference being given the former. 


Material Gain or Loss 


SouTH SEABROOK, N. H., whose edifice was re- 
cently burned, has reached an adjustment with 
the insurance companies. The full amount car- 
ried, $2,800, has been allowed on the church and 
furniture and $150 on the bell, whose tone is 
apparently uninjured, but which will, of course, 
have to be remounted. Efforts are being made.to 
secure other quarters for the church at once. 

WoopBRIDGE, CtT., Rev. F. J. Persons, unveiled 
Aug. 14a tablet of bronze on Tennessee marble, 
in memory of its late pastor, Rev. Sylvanus Pratt 
Marvin. 


Suggestive Methods 


AMHERST, MAss., First, Rev. Wm. E. Strong. Af- 
ter the evening service the congregation adjourns 
to the chapel for social greetings and a parting 
word, the gathering being dismissed with a brief 
prayer and a parting hymp. This pleasant cus- 
tom, known as the “Friendly Goodnight,” ‘pro- 
vides an opportunity for acquaintance with stran- 
gers as well as intercourse among members. 
Another good idea is the distribution to certain 
pewholders of pads containing the blank printed 
below. When strangers are noticed in the pews 
near the persons holding these pads, they {are 
greeted pleasantly, the information required by 
the blank is dexterously secured and haided}a 


little later te the pastor. The blank follows: 
I found in church at the nae service today 
Bbc. evcetivercevristvesnapncs pssmpaecusnece who comes 
Oss cntst canescens’ and whose Amherst address 
SBas cost teen ree a comes here to......... 
and is likely to remain until................ 
indefinitely 
AMMNHOSTSE. .0.00000ccccesccee 190.. Signed............ 


Additional facts or suggestions (if any). 


July Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 


1904 1905 

Donations, $43,271.25 $61,150.86 
Legacies, 14,679.26 15,917.74 
Total, $57,950.51 $77,068.60 
11 mos, 1904 11 mos. 1905 

Donations, $467,137.71 $472,617.64 
Legacies, 84,276.95 97,710.17 
Total, $551,414.66 $570,327.81 
Increase in donations for eleven months, 


$5,479 93; increase in legacies, $13,433.22; totab 
increase, $18,913 15, 





Prof. Hugh M. Scott of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, in reviewing Lowrie’s interpreta- 
tion of Sohm’s striking book—Kirchenrecht, 
in the July Princeton Theological Review 
contends that “‘for the great body of evan- 
gelical churches there is really no question of 
dogma to be overcome in returning to what is 
called the charismatic church of .the New 
Testament.” Latest news from Australia as 
to the effect which controversy over the virgin 
birth is having there in blocking union of the 
denominations, hardly bears out Professor 
Scott’s statement. 
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Believing the Bible Very Much 


As we should expect, the Bible makes a 
strong demand upon our reason, our faith, 
our obedience. The nature of its themes 
makes this certain. We are to increase in 
wisdom when we have ceased to increase in 
stature. But the greatest demand it makes is 
not in the record of miracles or of things dis- 
tant, but in the words addressed to our life, 
which are yet beyond our life, exceeding even 
our imaginings. Pardon my soliloquy when I 
ask: If we, who believe the Bible, believe 
these teachings of the Teacher—and I mention 
none but His—do we believe that we may be 
perfected in the One? Do we believe that we 
are sent into the world as He was sent, to do 
greater works than His? Or these words 
upon another level: That the law of life is not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister? Or this: 
** It is more blessed to give than to receive’’ ? 
I think the last must be a magnificent truth, 
it is so very difficult to receive it. 

If there are hard sayings in the Bible, they 
are such as these, which raise our whole con- 
ception of the Christian life, until we are 
above the earth and higher than ourselves, 
and all things are made new and our entire 
range of being is near to the shining heavens, 
that we may indeed give light to the world. 
He who learned and accepted the teachings of 
our Saviour on the night before his cruci- 
fixion has made the Bible his own, and has 
found for his willing feet the more excellent 
way. 

I think of the terms in which Prof. Ko Kun 
Hua of Harvard described the Christian char- 
acter of another Chinaman. He did not know 
our definitions, but taking the Bible, he said: 
“* He believes this book; O, he believes it very 
much.’”’ ‘Thy testimonies are wonderful; 
therefore doth my soul keep them.’’—Dr. Al- 
exander Mc Kenzie. 





An American Custom 


At the next station a furious mob was as- 
sembled. The air was filled with missiles and 
hoarse shouts. 

** A lynching!’”’ I exclaimed, in horror. 

** Either that,” rejoined my companion, who, 
as I afterwards learned, while not an Ameri- 
can himself, had closely observed the customs 
of the country, ‘‘or else a newly married 
couple are about to depart on their bridal 
tour.’’—Life. 





Religion is the answer to the question, 
Wherefore do I live, and what is my relation 
to the Infinite universe about me?—Tolstoi. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: Post Conference ad- 
dresses, Aug. 22—Sept. 15. 

WINONA BIBLE CONFERENCE, Winona, Ind., Aug. 17-27. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 

AMERICAN CIVIO ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 7-11. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 

LAKE MoOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE, Oct. 18-20. 

a oe W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— 

ov. 1. 








SCALP HUMOR WITH LOSS OF HAIR 
Merciless Itching Made Him Wild. Speedy 
Cure by Cutieura Soap 
and Ointment. 

‘*For two years my neck was covered with hu- 
mor, spreading to my hair, which fell out, leaving 
an unsightly bald spot, and the soreness, inflam- 
mation and merciless itching made me wild. 
Friends advised Cuticura Soap and Ointment, and 
after a few applications the torment subsided, to 
my great joy. The sores soon disappeared, and 
my hair grew again as thick as ever. I shall al- 
ways recommend Cuticura.” (Signed) H. J. Spald- 
ing, 104 West 104th Street, New York City. [Adv. 


Marriages 


MAURER—SPOONER~—In Oak Park, Iil., at the home 
of the bride’s parents, July 25, by Rev. Edward 
Dwight Eaton, president of Beloit Cellege, Oscar 
Edward Maurer, a Senior in Yale Divinity School, and 
Marion Elizabeth Spooner. 

MUNSON—ADAMS-~—In Kellogg, Ore., July 4, by Rev. 
Cephas F. Clapp, Rev. Mark C. Munson, Sunday school 
missionary for theC 8S. 8. and P. 8. for Oregon, and 
Florence Mae Adams 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 
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ADAMS-—In Waterloo, Io., July 12, Elizabeth Douglas, 
wife of Rev. Ephraim Adams, D. D., aged 84 yrs., 8 
mos. She was the last survivor of the women of the 
lowa Band. Among the speakers at the funeral, and 
at the memorial service in her church, were Dr. Wil- 
liam Salter, who with Dr. Adams alone remain of that 
famous band; and Dr. T. O. Douglass, who for sixty 
years had known her good works. 

ALDRICH—In Boston, Mass., Aug. 3, after a long and 
painfal illness, Rev. Jeremiah K. Aldrich, aged 79 yrs., 
2 mos., 14 dys. 

MAGOUN-—In Marshfield, July 28, Susan Adrianna, 
wife of John Magoun, aged 65 yrs., 10 mos. 

PEABODY—In Candia, N. H., Aug. 3, at the home of 
her yee Mrs. F. E. Page, Sarah A. E., wife of 
Rev. A. B. Peabody. Burial at Boxford, Mass., Aug. 5. 

RIGGS—In Harpoot, Turkey, July 23, Annie Tracy, 
wife of Pres. Henry H. Riggs of Euphrates College 
and daughter of Dr. C. C. Tracy, president of Anatolia 
College at Marsovan. 

SMITH—In Berlin, Ct., July 24, John B. Smith, a well- 
known Sunday school and temperance worker. An 
intimate friend of Henry Clay Trumbull he extended 
considerable influence through the Sunday School 
Times during Mr. Trumbull’s editorship. 


REY. JEREMIAH K. ALDRICH 


This faithful minister entered into rest Aug. 3, at his 
residence on Columbus Avenue, Boston, and funeral 
services were held on Monday, Aug. 7. The interment 
was at Elmwood Cemetery, Providence. He was born 
in Providence, R. L, May 20, 1826. His early life was 
spent in Plainfieldy Ct., where he diligently improved 
every Opportunity t broaden his mind. He afterwards 
became a successful teacher. On June 3, 1848, he was 
married to Miss Sarah Hamer of Taunton, whose death 
occurred April 12, 1884. 

For over twenty years he was principal of the River 
Point Classical Academy, R. I.,and while teaching was 
called to the pastorate of the Congregational Church, 
there—both church and academy prospering under his 
charge. Mr. Aldrich was the honored and successful 
pastor of the Congregational churches in East Bridge- 
water and Groton, Mass., Rye and the Olive Street 
Church, Nashua, N. H. He was also pastor at Wellfleet 
and Hyannis, Mass. After an absence of ten years he 
was called a second time to the pastorate of the Rye. 
N. H., i ae whom he was greatly beloved. While 
at Rye he married Miss Bertha Anderson of Lewiston, 
Me. After several years of faithful service, on account 








Cures Indigestion 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Nature’s remedy for obstinate indigestion, nerv- 
ous dyspepsia, headache and depression. 
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of his failing health, he resigned and retired to his home 
in Hyannis. At the age of seventy-six years, with health 
somewhat improved, he accepted a call to the Eastford 
church, Connecticut. Later, renewed ill health caused 
him to resign his charge and he came to Boston last 
October, hoping by medical aid to combat the disease. 
He leaves a widow and seven daughters and a son, all 
children by his first wife. 

Mr. Aldrich was a true Christian gentleman, a warm, 
sympathetic friend—a man of scholarly habits, of rare 
attainments, and a sincere, earnest, fearless preacher of 

Word. He studied for a year at Bangor Seminary, 
and ~~ he had not the advantages of a full college 
and seminary training yet in his eager search after 
truth and thorough grasp of it, he was excelled by few. 
He wrote many articles for the press and his published 
monsames on ‘‘ The Day of Our Lord’s Crucifixion” is 
an authority on the subject. 

Many messages from friends and churches where. he 
labored bear testimony to the high esteem in which he 
was held and the ab ding influence of his Christian 
teaching and useful life. “ They rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.” G. W. C. 





©ld Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 

Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 
























J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














Losing Your Crip 


When the mental activities seem to be weak- 
ening and the mind losing its grip, the restora- 
tive powers of Juven Pills assert themselves 
by feeding the nerves, reaching every func- 
tion of the human organism, giving refreshin 
sleep, appetite, strength and health. A tria 
quickly proves their far-reaching efficacy. 0/ 

Sent by C. I. Hoop Co., props. Hood's Sarsap# 
tilla, Lowell, Mass., on receipt of this advt. and $L 





Paine’s 





~SS 
Wood Mantels 
Invalid Furniture 


Our large volume of business is the result of 70 years of experience in making 
reliable furniture at the lowest possible cost. 


Rattan and Willow Ware 
Ordered Cabinetwork 


How many residents of Boston realize 
that there is in this city the largest retail 
furniture store in the world? 


This is a startling fact, but it is none the 
less accurate. Our warerooms cover four and 
a half acres of floor space, and contain a stock 
whose value aggregates half a million dollars. 
Our large business is divided into depart- 
ments :— 


Wall Coverings 
Bedding 

Office Furniture 
Brass Bedsteads 
Hall Clocks 


Furniture 
Oriental Rugs 
Upholstery 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BajmarkerSquare Subway, 


BOSTON 











HURCH 
Me LARPETS iit ese 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 


JOHN H. Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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A PECULIAR PARROT 


Two women in the crowded car carried on 
an animated discussion. Suddenly the train 
slowed down, and in the hush the voices be- 
came audible to everybody. ‘* Your parrot 
may be a better talker than mine, although 
I don’t believe it,” said one of the women, 
with an air of presenting the final argument, 
**but you’ll have to admit that mine has the 
most beautiful foliage.’—New York Sun. 


NON-COMMITTAL 


**Do you think, professor,’’ inquired the | 
musically ambitious youth, “that I can ever 
do anything with my voice?” 

“Well,” was the cautious reply, ‘“‘it may | 
come in handy in case of fire.’’ 


A LOST ART 


** Yes,’’ said Henpeck, ‘‘the thing that im- | 
pressed me most in Egypt was the mummy 
of one of the ancient queens.’’ 

‘* What was remarkable about it? ”’ 

**The fact that they could make her dry 
up and stay that way.” 


ONE OF THOSE DOUBLE LIVES 


Benham: I believe a woman can love two 
men at the same time. 

Mrs. Benham: If she’s a married woman 
she has to try to. 

Benham: What do you mean? 

Mrs. Benham: She has to try to love her 
husband, and he isn’t the same man when 
they have company that he is when they 
haven’t. 


DANGERS OF TRAVELING 


Artemus Ward took a journey on a little 
**one-horse”’ railroad line in the Middle West. 
After the train had crept from station to sta- 
tion at a snail’s pace for half a day, Ward 
beckoned to the conductor. 

**Say, conductor,” he drawled, ‘‘do you 
mind if I give you a little advice?”’ 

** Well, what is it?’’ gruffly. 

**Seems to me,’’ continued Ward, ‘‘it would 
be safer to take the cowcatcher off the engine 
and hitch it to the end of the rear car.”’ 

‘* What for?”’ 

‘*Well, I’ve been thinking it over,” said 
Ward, ‘‘and I don’t see what’s to prevent 
one of them cows out there from coming into 
the car and biting the passengers.” —Harper’s 
Weekly. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


A supply teacher in a summer Sunday school 
was much annoyed by the noise in an adjacent 
class, separated from his own by a screen. 
The superintendent was away, and the schol- 
ars were taking advantage of the fact. After 
several unavailing protests he rose, and, seiz- 
ing the noisiest Jad, lifted him over the screen 
and sat him near his own chair. To the natu- 
ral protest he replied with a threat of ejection. 
There was quietness for a minute or two 
in the next class, and then a head appeared 
above the screen, and a timid voice piped out, 
“* Please, sir, you’ve got our teacher! ’—Ex- 
change. 


HOW A CHINESE EDITOR DECLINES 


This is how the editor of a paper in Peking, 
China, declines a manuscript: ‘* Illustrious 
brother of the sun and moon! Look upon the 
slave who rolls at thy feet, who kisses the 
earth before thee and demands of thy charity 
permission to speak and live. We have read 
the manuscript with delight. By the bones of | 
our ancestors we swear that never before | 
have we encountered such a masterpiece. | 
Should we print it, his Majesty the Emperor 
would order us to take it as a criterion and | 
never again print anything which was not 
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equal to it. As that would not be possible 
before 10,000 years, all tremblingly we return 
thy manuscript and beg thee 10,000 pardons. 
See—my head is at thy feet and I am the slave 
of thy servant.’’— Madame. 








For Conventence 
always have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk on hand. Suitable for all house- 
hold purposes. For puddings, cake and all kinds 
of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson 
Street, New York. 
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ROUND THE WORLD 
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months in JAPAN and INDIA. A few vacancies yet. 
Superior mel and Miberal arrangewents. Pro- 
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UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. 
$5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, e ns lain and Canada resort 
oe sent for 6c ee . HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 
ntral Vermont Ry Washington Street, Boston. 
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Low Rates 
West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver. 


$9(900 


To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and 
return, August 30 to September 4. Special 
Personally Conducted trains leave Chi- 


cago and the East September 2. 


$6750 
$5650 
$6500 


$2750 
$2000 
$1725 
$1600 


park). 


tember 30, inclusive. 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return, on 
certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 


To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
Daily until September 16. 

To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. 


until September 30, inclusive. 
To Marquette, Mich., and return. 


On sale 


On sale daily 


On sale daily until Sep- 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 27—Sept. 2. Mission Work 
among Women. Acts 16: 13-18; Titus 2: 3-5. 
(Home and foreign fields.) 

The right of women to have a share in Chris- 
tian service was recognized by Jesus and the 
apostles, and the names of some who accom- 
panied frequently the Master on his journey- 
ings and of Dorcas and Priscilla shine out in 
Christian history. There have been sister- 
hoods, too, in the Roman Church in former 
centuries, like that instituted by St. Clara, 
the associate of St. Francis of Assisi, whose 
beautiful consecration it will pay us to know 
about and emulate. But it was not until the 
modern era of missions that Christian work 
in the special interests of women was organ- 
ized on a large scale. The pioneers a century 
ago did not by any means confine their efforts 
to one sex, and as far back as 1838 one of the 
missions in India voted ‘‘ that a girls’ board- 
ing school be implanted at Ahmednagar, the 
number of pupils not to exceed twenty.” 
The more general development of activity 
in this direction awaited, however, the rise 
of the woman’s missionary societies, none of 
which are over half a century old. The 
Woman’s Board of Boston, through which 
Congregational women work, was started in 
1868, and similar boards came into existence 
in rapid succession in the Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Baptist and other denominations. To- 
day there are between thirty and forty such 
boards, with thousands of local auxiliaries. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Twenty years ago there was but one 
woman’s college in Asia and that non-Chris- 
tian. Now India, Japan and Turkey each 
have three, and in all mission fields are high 
schools. One of the governors of northern 
India says that nine-tenths of the girls in the 
medical colleges of India were trained in 
mission fields. Typical institutions are: the 
Girls’ School in Ahmednagar, with its two 
hundred refined, attractive native girls en- 
during bravely the discomforts connected with 
totally inadequate dormitories, in the way of 
training to be Christian wives and mothers, 
teachers and Bible readers; the Foochow Girls’ 
College and Preparatory School, which occu- 
pies a handsome building on the bank of a 
winding river, whose faculty consists of two 
American women and several able Chinese 
men and whose girls go out often as members 
of an evangelistic band to help lead their 
sisters to Christ; Kobe College, with an en- 
roliment of about two hundred and seven, and 
doing for the girls of the Mikado’s empire 
what these other institutions are doing in In- 
dia and China. The International Institute for 
Girls, at Madrid, Spain, is another Christian 
power house, and there today the influence of 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick’s efficient and self- 
denying work for thirty years is being con- 
served and extended by a force of teachers 
some of whom were trained by her and all 
of whom are in sympathy with her ideals. 


ZENANA AND HOUSE TO HOUSE WORK 


Important as it is to educate leaders, the 
great mass of heathen women living today 
will never be reached unless they are sought 
and won in their homes. Missionaries, native 
workers and Bible women are continually go- 
ing in and out of the kraals of Africa, the 
zenanas of India and cottages and huts all 
over the world trying to open dull eyes to 
perceive the good things of the gospel. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE HOME FIELD 


Work abroad has not retarded but rather 
promoted work at home. Describing the pe- 
riod when women began to organize themselves 
for Christian service, Miss Ellen C. Parsons 
of the Presbyterian Board of Missions said in 
her historical paper at the Congress of Mis- 
sions at the World’s Fair: ‘‘ Every class must 
be sought out and benefited. The emigrant 
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girl must be met on the wharf when she lands. 
The good Samaritan must pour oil into the 
wounds of the Alaskan girl fallen among 
thieves. The Huguenot blood and the Cove- 
nant blood in the mountains of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina must be searched 
out and sent toschool. There must be Sunday 
schools for the cowboys and even the Jews 
must not be overlooked any longer.” 

In Cleveland the institution known as the 
Bethlehem Bible and Missionary Training 
School for twenty-five years had been fitting 
Bohemian, Polish and Slavic young women to 
become angels of mercy and enlightenment in 
the slums of great cities where foreigners and 
native born too often nurse socialistic and an- 
archistic ideas. Think, too, of the constantly 
strengthening work of the Y. W. C. A., of 
social settlements and district nurses, of rescue 
workers, of the valiant band of home mission- 
ary women on the frontier joining to the care 
and training of their own families the service 
of the churches for miles around. True yoke- 
fellows of noble husbands, they constitute 
with them a power for righteousness of which 
the world is not worthy. 





In and Around Boston 


A Colporteur Linguist Accessible 


Rev. Charles Kwitschan of Passaic, N. J., 
a Russian of German stock, with the custom- 
ary Russian facility in acquisition and use of 
language, who is employed by the American 
Tract Society in preaching and distribution of 
the Bible in and around New York City, is 
to be in New England for several weeks and 
may be secured by writing to Rev. I. T. Pier- 
son, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, the New Eng- 
land agent of the Tract Society. Mr. Kwits- 
chan has had remarkable success in laboring 
among immigrants from Southern Europe and 
among the Slavs. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


©. A. Bnyou, Serantoige PS. ...0ccci cc ccccvecses $4 48 
C. E. Putney, Burlington, Vt... .......0 cesses. 200 
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For him, because he is happy, each day 
contains all the past and all the future; there 
is no time in happiness.—Julian Hawthorne. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
Our Readers’ 


Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 


émportance. 


To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 
of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. 


In selecting these open letters for 


publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 
The Mission of Congregationalism 


In the Professor’s Chair recently, Presi- 
dent King says there are two types of reli- 
gious experience in regard to conversion. 
Those who have besn taught that a definite 
experience of conversion is necessary will 
probably have some experience answering to 
that form of conversion. Those who have 
been carefully brought up under Christian 
influences with a symmetrical development 
and have not heard the subject of conversion 
emphasized will very likely have a religious 
experience of the “ volitional” type. 

Here we find one great cause for sectarian 
divisions. Those who come into the Chris- 
tian life by a radical experience of change 
‘would naturally be Methodists, Baptists or 
‘Disciples, whose traditions emphasiz¢ ‘“‘ self- 
surrender,” while those who grow into the 
fullness of the religious life without a cata- 
clysm, by the volitional method, would gener- 
ally associate with Episcopalians, Lutherans 
or the old-time Presbyterians. Many differ- 
ences of doctrine have been minimized as non- 
essential, but those who hold to the necessity 
of a definite conversion have considered this 
doctrine to.be vital. 

Now Congregationalists are trying to keep 
on both sides of the fence, and this is right. 
Believing that God intended all kinds of peo- 
ple to be in one Church, we are trying to make 
our ideas broad enough, and our methods 
flexible enough, to reach people of the differ- 
ent types. This isa task of tremendous difti- 
eulty. If we accomplish it, then we shall 
succeed in undermining that fence which, of 
all sectarian fences, has the deepest post 
holes. 


Congregationalism has been called ‘the 





HEART RIGHT 
When He Quit Coffee. 


Life Insurance Companies will not insure a 
man suffering from heart trouble. The rea- 
son is obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the husband or 
father who is solicitous for the future of his 
dear ones. Often the heart trouble is caused 
by an unexpected thing and can be corrected 
if taken in time and properly treated. A man 
in Colorado writes: 

*‘T was a great coffee drinker for many 
years, and was not aware of the injurious ef- 
fects of the habit till I became a practical in- 
valid, suffering from heart trouble, indiges- 
tion and nervousness to an extent that made 
me wretchedly miserable myself and a nui- 
sance to those who witnessed my sufferings. 

“*I continued to drink coffee, however, not 
suspecting that it was the cause of my ill 
health, till, on applying for life insurance, I 
was rejected on account of the trouble with 
my heart. Then I became alarmed. I found 
that leaving off coffee helped me quickly, so 
I quit it altogether; and having been attracted 
by the advertisements of Postum Food Coffee, 
I began its use. 

“The change in my condition was remark- 
able, and it was not long till I was completely 
cured. All my ailments vanished. My diges- 
tion was completely restored, my nervousness 
disappeared, and, most important of all, my 
heart steadied down and became normal, ahd 
on a second examination I was accepted by 
the Life Insurance Company. Quitting coffee 
and using Postum worked the cure.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason, and it is explained in the 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ in each 
package. 





solvent of the sects.’’ Apparently the task 
is ours to bring together into one fellowship 
Christians who differ in their experience of 
conversion. To do this we must be liveral 
enough to recognize as genuine the religious 
experience of one another, underneath all 
varieties of form. To reach all kinds of peo- 
ple, we must use all methods. What is “‘ nor- 
mal evangelism ’’? If we preach to confirmed 
sinners and urge the necessity of immediate 
repentance and conversion, as we ought to 
do, that is one form of evangelism. Or, if we 
take the children of Christian homes and of 
the Sunday school, and lead them along by 
natural and easy steps to the point where 
they are ready for church membership, we 
are just as truly doing evangelistic work. 

If the above demonstration is correct, a 
corollary is that in our evangelistic work we 
must depend chiefly upon the personal con- 
versation and the inquiry-room, rather than 
the sermon. The subject of conversion is not 
an easy one to present to a heterogeneous 
congregation, since the application must vary 
so widely. There is great danger that, while 
we are faithfully urging upon sinful men the 
need of conversion, we shall hurt some of the 
tender-hearted young people who have no 
need of such preaching. In a hospital it is 
difficult to feed patients who have a variety 
of ailments and are in all stages of con- 
valescence from a common table. Each needs 
a diet of his own, hence it is best that meals 
should be sent to the rooms. The disciples 
must distribute the bread of life to the multi- 
tudes, “‘rightly dividing the word of truth.” 

WILLIAM COLTON CLARK. 


What is Sanity? 


Words, like measles, are ‘“‘catching.” A 
contagious word just now is ‘‘sanity.’”’ In 
current discussions of religious subjects it is 
repeatedly urged that we should be ‘“‘ sane.” 
Apparently the meaning is that we should 
follow cool judgment and reason rather than 
emotion. But whatissanity? At what point 
does fervor become dangerous? Probably a 
rationalist would say that all religious enthu- 
siasm is fanaticism. Festus thought Paul was 
mad; but we need more Pauls. Has not some 
of the world’s best work been done by men 
who were accused of madness? 

A well-known minister remarked recently 
in conversation with the writer, “It is not 
easy to distinguish between genius and insan- 
ity.”’ A great truth was uttered by the repre- 
sentative of the Methodist Protestants at Des 
Moines when he said, ‘‘ The world is to be 
saved by passion.’’ 

Let us not concede too much to the rational- 
ists. The next one who uses the word “ san- 
ity’ in The Congregationalist should define it. 

Cc. 


Why Not Say Thank You 


I was much interested in the article some 
time since on Passing on the Paper. For 
forty years I have been in the habit of using 
all Christian literature that has come to hand 
in the way the article suggests. My Congre- 
gationalists have, to a large extent, gone to 
a college in the mountains of Tennessee. 

For a number of years it was necessary for 
me to cull names from missionary papers and 
reports to find persons to whom papers and 
magazines could be mailed. I have repeat- 
edly written to home missionary superintend- 
ents for names and addresses of persons to 
whom literature could be mailed direct. In 
many cases no reply was made to the inquiry. 


Continued on page 267. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


(Continued from page 266.) 


In other cases the reply was hardly the 
“*retort courteous.”’ I have gone so far as to 
offer to subscribe for papers and magazines 
published in the interest of young people 
if names and addresses were given so I could 
have them mailed direct from the publishers, 
but this was seldom responded to. 

Once a superintendent in one of the West- 
ern states did respond with the request fora 
Bible for a man whe had a Bible class but 
was too poor to buy a Bible. I bought the 
best Bible I could get for about five dollars 
and sent it along. That was thirty years 
ago. I presume the reply was lost in the 
mails. W. H.R. 


Why Not an Exchange of Pulpits 


On all hands it is conceded that the churches 
need to be brought into closer touch with the 
Home Missionary Society and its work. Here 
is‘a suggestion to this end. 

Let the ladies’ soclety of the church in cor- 
respondence with a home missionary, arrange 
witb the deacons for that missionary to supply 
the pulpit for two or three Sundays during 
the pastor’s holiday, they of course providing 
a fee sufficient to cover traveling expenses. 
Four good things would thus be accomplished: 

The missionary would get a holiday and 
change. 

The pulpit would be well supplied during 
the pastor’s absence. 

The church would be brought into close, 
personal touch with home missions, the work, 
the need and the outlook; and the Home Mis- 
sionary Society collections (to be taken at that 
time) would be largely increased. Rk. kK. C. 








FALSE HUNGER 


A Symptom of Stomach Trouble 
Corrected by Good Food. 


There is, with some forms of stomach dis- 
ease, an abnormal craving for food which is 
frequently mistaken for a ‘‘ good appetite.” 
A lady teacher writes from Carthage, Mo., to 
explain how with good food she dealt with 
this sort of hurtful hunger. 

**T have taught school for fifteen years,” 
she writes, ‘‘and up to nine years ago had 
good average health. My diet was always 
generous, comprising whatever I took a fancy 
to. I ate freely. Nine years ago, however, 
my health began to fail, and continued to 
grow worse, steadily, in spite of doctor’s pre- 
scriptions, frequent changes of residence and 
everything I could do. During all this time 
my appetite continued good, only the more I 
ate the more I wanted to eat—I was always 
hungry. The first symptoms of my break- 
down were a distressing nervousness and a 
loss of flesh. The nervousness grew so bad 
that finally it amounted to actual prostra- 
tion. Then came stomach troubles, which 
were very painful, constipation which brought 
on piles, dyspepsia and severe nervous head- 
aches. The doctors seemed powerless to help 
me, said I was overworked, and at last urged 
me to give up teaching, if I wished to save 
my life. 

“* But this I could not do. I kept on at it as 
well as [I could, each day growing more 
wretched, my will power alone keeping me 
up, till at last a good angel suggested that I 
try a diet of Grape-Nuts food, and from that 
day to this I have eaten it, finding it delicious, 
always appetizing and satisfying. I owe my 
complete restoration to health to Grape-Nuts, 
and my persistence in using it. My weight 
has returned, and for more than two years I 
have been free from the nervousness, consti- 
pation, piles, headaches, and all the ailments 
that used to punish me so, and have been able 
to work freely and easily.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 





Sunday Open Air Music 


Opposition by Christians to band music on 
Sunday afternoons in public parks has not yet 
ceased, but it has become quiescent. In con- 
trast to the strong protests of a dozen years 
ago against such entertainment for the people 
is a picture drawn in the Christian World by 
Rev. Dr. John Clifferd, the leading Baptist 
minister of London. Describing a scene in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields he says: 


ae are toilersall. Fathers with their 
pore and girls, mothers with their babies, 
men and maidens, young men and 
chisiicen. mechanics, artisans, rinters, 
who will soon be conveying to the press 
the material for Monday morning’s pa- 
pers are here. Hither they have come 
from their two or three rooms, some 
from their garrets, and others from their 
cellars, to listen to the band of the Twen- 
ty- first Middlesex Rifles performing a 
program of music, from four o’clock to 
seven, in accordance with the regulations 
of the London County Coungil. This 
band of music is an inestimable; boon ; a 
ministry to a higher life than that of the 
common world, the common cares, the 
common pleasures. It aids in the enjoy- 
ment of the periodic calm, of the pause 
from labor and bustle the Sunday 
brings ; prevents its total vulgarization in 
the eer-shop, and, in the hurrry for 
———— guards the moral beauty of the 
ay, and by the brightness and harmony 
of those strains enables the hard-work- 
ing man to forget the irritations, and the 
patient and toiling wife to rise above the 
monotonies of the week. The music was 
well chosen, admirably rendered, and the 
over unrest I could detect was that of a 
little dog whose soul was stirred to sighs 
as the band played from Wallace’s Mari- 
tana, ‘This heart by woe o’ertaken,”’ 
and then rolled and frisked and twisted 
round when the band passed on to ‘‘ With 
rapture glowing.’’ Amongst the services 
of the London County Council this is one 
of the most helpful and beneficent. 





Limits of Church Union 


We realize what the great Bishop 
Brooks meant when he said of his own 
Church, ‘‘If the city of Boston were left 
to the ministrations of the Episcopal 
Church alone, she would die of religious 
starvation.’’ And this he said not be- 
cause he was in any way disloyal to his 
Church’s value, but because he recog- 
nized the varied religious necessities of 
the human heart, which forbids one 
Church to arrogate all truth to herself 
or one sect of Christianity to interpret 
truth for all.... 

We have no confidence in any kind of 
so-called interdenominational unity, ex- 
cept a unity born of common sympathy, 
mutual toleration and brotherly love. 
The ordinary effusions in advocacy of 
church union are an interruption to the 
self-respecting progress of a religious 
community. The truth in such efforts 
was honestly stated by Dr., now Bishop, 
Greer of New York, when he said to a 
body of men discussing church union, 
‘*If you look us directly in the eye, you 
will see that what we mean by church 
unity is that you shall give up your faith 
and habits of worship and ally yourselves 
with us.”” Church unity obtained by 
forcing individual opinions, by reducing 
the content of faith to its lowest terms, 
and pretending not to recognize the nat 
ural difference of human striving, will 
result only in a colorless conquest, the 
very ghost of a religion. Denomina- 
tional individuality has been the glory 
of American religion. And, when _ it 
ceases, unless all history is false, religion 
loses its power over the spiritual life. 
The genius of the American Church lies 
never in its organization, nor in its iden- 
tity of creed, nor its similarity of vest- 
ments, ritual and traditions. Its genius 
lies in its power to call out righteous con- 
duct, a fresh zeal for the ever-opening 
spheres of thought and activity in the 
direction of human growth.—Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D. D., Secretary of the 
Maine Unitarian Conference. 
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% Every Day 
Every Dollar 


PER YEAR ne strong feature of our invest- 

t is the fact that earnings are 
paid for every ys your money is left with 
us. You may start at any time— withdraw 
eo ge see fit. 


pay 5% Per Y Year 


ae Savings 


Earnings remitted semi-annually by check 
or compounded. Your money always subject 
to your control if required for other purposes. 

Our Patrons are Protected 
by assets amounting to almost two million 
dollars. Our loans are made upon the best 
class of New York and Suburban Real Estate 
—to home-buyers, who pay us interest and 
= of the principal each month, which is 
n turn reinvested. 
Established 12 Years 

Our business is conduc under NEW 
YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPER- 
VISION, by whom it is exagiined each year. 

Our clients include mai ny ominent clergy- 
men, professional and bus men in every 
State of the Union—some, doubtless, in your 
locality—to whom we are privileged to refer 
you. They —— indorse our methods. 

Let us show you how we can handle your 
savings accounts to better advantage than 
—_ other banking institu- 
t 

ae for Booklet B. 

+ $1,750,000 
fa and Profits - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 

and LOAN CO. 
12 Times Building, 
Broadway, New York City 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1805 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in gag and Trust Conyenten.. 
Real Esta’ 
United States Bonds.... 
State and Le Bonds. 
Railroad 






























Gas Stock | aeeeeaaneenetaee 
Bank and Trast Co. Stoc 
Bonds and Mortgages, — ist lien on 
















Sehdadnebentesaeebhstasenetes 81,700.00 
sey uncollected and in hands of 
akdsaldnuasnatbcaddslecteomeces 1,997,079.54 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,708.50 
$19,417,328.53 
LIABILITIES. 
CREE | cdiicecocctpsetncsevecsecess 
ser a Lo ir WUE cacccccccecceses 
SEE DAMOUR, << c0b: ccoccpocceconcnceces 
Unpaid Re Insurance, and other claims 
Me cadececececesdacasces 
PROS BF vc ccccccssecccecccecccccecces 








Surplus as regards Policy-holders $10,376,321.28 


ELBRIDGE @. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
ERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pre 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary.” 


WILLIAM 
CLARENCE A. y* LUDLUM. ase dst Secretar 


’ 1 Te pai conservative 
first A ay on 
5 Oo NE Wee examine grey — 





every borrower. We mene o* our + *- ih on our 
—- money and turn them over com le 
s % years hoe learned how to select =. 
best. Noone now western benedt of . 
= the benefit of = 

experience. The quality of the 


never been surpassed. Highest teferences, 
Write for cireul circulars and full information free. 
PERKINS & COMPAN lt _Lawrence, Sain, 











Vienna 
Sausage 


A substantial and appetizing table 
delicacy, cooked and easily served. 
Empty contents of can into a saucepan, 
cover with boiling water and boil five 
minutes. 


Two varieties; with or without Tomato Sauce. 
Packed in 1-lb and 2-lb cans. We would like to ff} 
send you our et, ‘How to Make Good Things 
to Eat.”’ It’s free. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago 











GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Use the Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS m 
50c. & $1, : 
DRU ISTE or 98 Heary St, Broctiye: 3 
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jy? S.F.B.Morse 


¥_ in1847sawthe fruition of 
his labors in the per- 
fected telegraph and 
received many marks of 
distinction honoring the 
great invention. In the 
same year another new 
and wonderful applica- 
tion of electricity was 
made by ROGERS BROS. 
who originated the pro- 
cess of clectro-silver pla- 
ting. At this time the 
now famous 


"1847. 


=~ ROGERS ff 
- BROS.” |] 


i 
knives, forks, spoons, etc., were first made in a ver 
small way, but destined to become world seabed. 

In time others sought to profit by the reputation of 
this ware and offered for sale so-called Rogers goods, 
but of a quality inferior to the genuine. To the 
name of the original ROGERS BROS. silver plate has 
been attached 1847 and without this none is génuine. 


$100,000 


First Mortgage 5% 


Serial Gold Bonds 


These Bonds are a first lien on property 
valued by us as follows: 


































Land 
150 with an average depth of 250 $52,500 






Building 
Three Story and Basement Stone 
and brick, strictly high grade 
Apartment Building. . . ... 144,000 


TOTAL VALUATION . $196,500 































This property is located on the finest residence 
street in Chicago. 

These Bonds are the personal obligation of an old 
and yalued client whose responsibility is undoubted. 
















Write for Circular No. 541 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) | 





It is sold by all leading dealers. We have just issued the hand- 
somest silverware catalogue published, which we will send free 
on request. Ask for new catalogue * H-65.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor). 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, HAMILTON, CANADA. 















































Grand Tour to the Pacific Coast for Only $117.00 


ON THE OFFICIAL 


American Board Train 


Leaving Boston 10.45 A. M., September 8; Chicago 4 P. M., September 9 


MEMBERSHIP OPEN TO ALL 
SOLID PULLMAN TRAIN UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT 


A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY 

First: A notable meeting of the A. B. C. F. M. to be held in Seattle, Sept. 14 to 18, 1905. 

Second: A Grand Tour of the Pacific Coast, visiting the Lewis & Clark Exposition at Portland, also California if 
desired in September, the most delightful month of the year to travel. 

This extraordinarily low rate of $117.00 covers railway fare from Boston to Seattle and return and half section 
in sleeping-car, meals, side trips and all necessary expenses on the outward journey. Liberal stop-over privileges» 
long return limit and choice of routes returning, California included, for only $11.00 additional. 

Rate from Chicago $85.00, Minneapolis $69.00, and proportionate rates from other points. 

Many of New England’s most prominent Congregational families have engaged passage, guaranteeing a most 
delightful party. A few berths remain unsold, for which prompt application should be made. 


HOW TO JOIN THE SPECIAL TRAIN 


Apply to John G. Hosmer, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., inclosing deposit of $10.00, stating plainly space 
desired, whether half or whole section or drawing-room; also how many in your party and whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 
All correspondence will be promptly attended to, and further information cheerfully given on request. 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN, LL.D., President 
G. HENRY Wuitcoms, Chairman Prudential Committee 
CorNELIUs H. PATTON, D. D., Home Secretary 
FRANK H. Wiaain, Treasurer 
Address all communications regarding Special Train to 


JOHN G. HOSMER, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ _All inquiries as to entertainment at Seattle or requests for hotel reservations should be addressed to Everett 
Smith, Esq., Boston Block, Seattle, Washington. 








This is the only OFFICIAL TRAIN under the auspices of the A. B. C. F. M., and parties from the Central States may join it 
at Chicago or Minneapolis 




















